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SINCE WHEN IS A CONVERTIBLE AN ECONOMY CAR? 


Good question. Simple answer. Since Dodge Dart. That’s the name of the convertible pictured below. It’s a 
full-size Dodge priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. Low initial price is only one of its many basic 


economies. Others include a unitized body that’s rust-proofed to protect its good looks and your investment. 
An alternator-generator. This new device will charge the battery even at idle, make it last a lot longer than 
usual. All told, there are 22 other Dodge Dart models to choose from. You can have your Dodge Dart con- 
vertible powered by one of five optional V8’s. Your Dodge Dealer will make it very easy to own one. See him. 
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How much of a retirement will be waiting for you? 
This may help you to be comfortably independent 


GOOD WAY to spend the next few 

minutes is to think about your 
retirement. Not just a bare living— 
but a comfortable living. 

Your Social Security may fall far 
short of that. And any fixed retire- 
ment income you plan today may seem 
painfully small twenty years from now 
(ask the man who planned one twenty 
years ago). 

That’s why you may be wise to in- 
clude good common stock in your 
plans. Stock makes you part owner of 
a company. And many blessings can 
flow from that. If the company pros- 
pers so can you. Through possible 
growth in your income from dividends. 
And perhaps through increase in the 
value of your stock. 

That’s how good stocks can help 
you live in comfortable independence 
instead of scraping along on a meager 
living. 

You’ll want to consider bonds and 
preferred stock too, for their relatively 
stable income can help you round out 


the plans you make for your future. 


How to invest with care 
When you invest, be sure to use funds 
not needed for normal living expenses 
or emergencies. There can be pitfalls 
in investing. Stock and bond prices go 
down as well as up. Some companies 
may have trouble paying dividends or 
interest. But many will prosper with 
America. To choose them don’t count 
on tips or rumors. You'll need facts— 
and the advice of a nearby Member 
Firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Valuable guide to sound investing 

Most investors have incomes well un- 
der $10,000 a year. Many started with 
our wonderfully helpful free booklet, 
“DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.”’ It gives 
the records of some 460 stocks that 
have paid a cash dividend each year 
from 25 to 113 years. And there’s a 
description of the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan through which you can be- 
come part owner of one of many fa- 
mous companies by investing with as 


Own your share of American Business 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New York Stock Exchange 
in the stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 
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little as $40 every three months—or 
as much as $1,000 a month. 


Make a valuable friend 


The man who can best help you be- 
come the proud owner of sound stock 
is a Partner or Registered Representa- 
tive in a Member Firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Drop in for a 
cordial get-acquainted chat. Each 
Registered Representative has had to 
meet the Exchange's requirements for 
knowledge and understanding of his 
business. He’ll be happy to help you 
at no charge. 

Right now, send this coupon for 
your free copy of that fascinating 
booklet. Think how thankful you 
might be in twenty years! 
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Arnoid Palmer is a member of the 
famed Wilson Advisory Staff. 


| ae YEAR, Arnold Palmer won 
the Masters, the U.S. Open and 
a record $75,262. He was named 
“Professional Golfer of the Year” 
and became the first golfer to win the 
coveted ‘‘Sportsman of the Year’ 
award for 1960. 


Ask Arnold Palmer why he plays 
golf only with Wilson Staff woods 
and irons, and he will tell you, 
“‘When I was an amateur, I tried 
all kinds. Then I won the National 
Amateur Championship with 





WILSON STRATA-BLOC’ can't split under 
the impact of the modern power hit, can't 
swell or warp from soaking moisture. 
Here's why: 


1. Crossed layers of premium hard woods 
are bonded together into a single power- 
block clubhead. 


Arnold Palmer shows you why 


You get a solid feeling 


of power when you swing 


a new Wilson Staff wood 


Wilson clubs, and I’ve stuck with 
Wilson ever since.” 

Wilson pioneers power golf 

Palmer’s choice is not surprising, 
because Wilson pioneered the 
power trend in modern golf, with 
the exclusive Strata-Bloe wood 
head, the new Staff-Pro shaft, and 
the patented Reminder-Grip...all 
engineered to feed every ounce of 
a golfer’s power into the ball. 

We asked Palmer how it feels to 
hit the new Wilson Staff woods. 


2. The bonded block is shaped and refined 
for perfect playing balance. 


3. New Aqua-Tite finish seals out mois- 
ture, seals in the perfect balance. It pre- 
serves their ebony luster for life. Wide 
nylon face insert assures you a broad hit- 
ting area. 


“Feels sweet,” he laughed. 
“But, how?” 

“T’ll try to show you,” he said, 
and picked up his Wilson Staff 
driver. Arnold drove two practice 
balls far down the fairway. 

“It’s a sweet feeling,’’ Arnold 
declared, ‘‘a solid feeling that 
travels all the way through the club 
into your hands.”’ 
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WILSON LAYS CORK under the new nar- 
row leather windings to give you a sure 
grip and confidence your hands won't slip. 


Why Wilson grips have ‘‘feel’’ 


Most clubs, according to Arnold, 
feel hard against the last two fin- 
gers of the left hand, especially at 
the top of the backswing. Not so 
with these new Wilson Staff woods. 
The reason is, Wilson narrow- 
winds a new tacky-soft calfskin 
grip over a cork underlisting. 

“You need this sure grip,’’ Pal- 
mer said, “if you want to hit the 
long tee-shot. That’s because you 
release all your power through the 
grip down the shaft to the club- 
head.” 
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We watched again as Palmer hit 
another long, climbing tee-shot, 
perhaps 295 yards, into the center 
of the fairway. 


How the shaft 
kicks for distance 
Only high speed cameras can fol- 
low the dynamic chain reaction as 
Palmer’s swing unwinds .. . an un- 
usual flexing action of the shaft 
that the naked eye can’t see. 
Palmer pointed to a spot on the 
shaft about 10 inches above the 
clubhead. ‘‘It’s here,’’ he said, 
“that the new Wilson Staff-Pro 
shaft kicks the clubhead through. 
You can feel it as your wrists 
uncock in the hitting area.” 


NEW WILSON STAFF BALL leaps off the 
tee 40% faster than you can swing your club- 
head. This is the ball Arnold Palmer drove 


PALMER’S POWER EXPLODES through the impact 
zone to show the power-flex action of the Wilson 





Strata-Bloc 
outmodes other woods 


Palmer’s clubhead, of course, is a 
Strata-Bloc, the Wilson exclusive 
that outmoded the old, one-piece 
wood head. When Arnold puts his 


THE TOURNAMENT TEST 


Thirty-five champion golfers 
(including Arnold Palmer, Sam 
Snead and Billy Casper) have 
tested the new Wilson Staff 
woods in tournament play 
against the world’s best. 

It’s the toughest continuing 
test of distance, accuracy and 
durability in golf, and this 
year’s Wilson Staff woods have 
passed every tournament test 
with winning colors. 








346 yards to the first green of the 1960 U.S. 
Open Championship. New finish stays 
white for life. 





Staff-Pro shaft. This extra kick speeds the clubhead 
into the ball for greater distance. 


full power into the ball, his club- 
head must take the impact at a 
speed over 120 miles an hour. And 
Strata-Bloe can sure take it. 





18 YEARS UNDER WATER proved Wilson 
Strata-Bloc” will not warp or swell. It 
soaked in water with a conventional wood 
clubhead of the same original shape and 
size. See how the Strata-Bloc head has 
retained its size and shape, while the con- 
ventional wood has swollen 12 per cent. 


Arnold Palmer suggests that 
you, too, get the ‘‘feel,”’ and reach 
for distance with the new Wilson 
Staff woods. These pro-model 
clubs are available, in matched 
and registered sets, only at your 
golf professional shop. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 
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Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Give your business machines a VOICE 





...with Bell System DATA-PHONE service. If your com- “bits” per second. You can send data in any code form— 
pany uses data-processing equipment — and has more punched cards, magnetic tape or paper tape. You pay for 
than one business address —this message is for you. Data-Phone calls just as you do for ordinary phone calls. 

It's about Data-Phone, a new dimension in data com- Data-Phone can help you collect sales reports, inven- 
munication that lets business machines “talk” together tories, payroll or production figures; transmit orders; con- 
—across town or nation—over regular telephone lines. trol shipments—quickly, accurately and economically. 

To send business data from one place to another you Learn how new Data-Phone service can serve your 
simply place a regular phone call to your distant business business—profitably. Our Communications Consultant is 
machine location—turn on your Data-Phone—and your ready to talk with you about it in detail. Call your Bell 
business machines can talk at speeds as high as 1200 Telephone Business Office and ask for him. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The one source for all business communications 
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SPECTACULARS 






WHEN YOU BUY ONE IN SAME 
PRICE RANGE AT REGULAR PRICE’ 
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FROM THE ENTIRE CATALOG OF 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS 
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LETTERS 





The Economist & the Economy 
Sir: 

Tribute to Time for reserving a cover and 
comments for a brilliant, highly respected, 
pragmatic economist, Professor Heller. 

He was a truly dedicated college professor. 

Wayne A, VANDER VORT 
University of Minnesota (’59) 
Minneapolis 





Sir: 

Why should college professors such as 
Walter Heller and his cronies advise the 
President on what to do about the economy 
of our country? Do the majority of the 
business leaders of our country believe in 
Mr. Heller’s philosophy? After all, their 
work keeps our economy strong. 

WALTER HARNISCHFEGER II 
Milwaukee 


Sir: 7 

It was a relievingly objective account (for 
a “liberal” subscriber who reads Time, some- 
times angrily, as the best weekly newsmaga- 
zine around) of the general problems of the 
American economy and of the “pragmatists” 
who are dealing with these problems. 

But haven't you overemphasized the point 
of the CEA’s consensus? Indeed, broad prob- 
lems, almost by definition, are usually broad- 
ly acknowledged; the differences between the 
goose and the swan are seen when they 
attempt to quickly cross the river, 

G. L. Rowsey 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 

Heller may advocate lowering the top 
income tax rate from 91% to 60%, raising 
the interest-rate ceiling on long-term bonds, 
and may feel that wage increases can be 
economically harmful, and still call himself 
a pragmatist. Galbraith can call for sales 
taxes and call himself a pragmatist. 

These men are semanticists, not economists. 

James H. WEAVER 
Oklahoma City 


Sir: 

Of all the answers to “How goes the re- 
cession?” the most reliable is the one by 
Professor Galbraith, who is not reluctant to 
admit that nobody “knows what is going 
to happen.” All the others are based on 
“hope of a turnabout” as indicated by Stan- 
ley Ruttenberg. Economists have still not 
acquired an understanding of the functioning 
and faults of our economy. 

FREDERICK SCHUMANN 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


Oath of Office 
Sir: 

Re the discussion of whether President 
Kennedy put his hand on the Bible when 
he took the oath: Apparently Rutherford 
B. Hayes and Calvin Coolidge were sworn 
in as President without putting their hands 
on the Bible, as shown in Lorant’s The Presi- 
dency. 








Howarp M. Woops 

Rochester, N.Y. 

@ Calvin Coolidge, in his Autobiog- 
raphy, recalls his taking of the oath of 
office at his father’s home in Vermont 
after the death of President Warren G. 
Harding: “The Bible, which had be- 
longed to my mother, lay on the table 
at my hand. It was not officially used 
as it is not the practice in Vermont or 


6 


Massachusetts to use a Bible in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
oath.” Whether Rutherford B. Hayes 
actually had his hand on the Bible is 
obscure, but the artist’s picture of him 
at his inauguration done from a photo- 
graph by Brady shows his left arm at 
his side (see cut).—Eb. 





Sir: 

In the inaugural ceremony on Jan, 20, 
the Vice President's oath contained the words 
“without mental reservation.” In the Presi- 
dent's oath these words were not included, 
Why the difference in these two oaths? 

Ropert M. JANK 

Forest Green, Mo, 

@ The Presidential Oath of Office as 
set forth in the Constitution does not 
contain that language. The Oath of 
Office for Vice President and other 
Government offices, as provided in the 
U.S. Code, has those words, but Vice 
President Lyndon Johnson did not use 
them. He took his oath “without any 
reservation whatever.”—Eb. 


Brother-Sister Marriage 
Sir: 

Certainly the prize for the most fantastic 
phenomenon of life thus far revealed by 
Time is the brother-sister vow of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The exercise of reading 
the story left me breathless and trembling 
for quite some time. I nominate the vow 
for the title of “Most Heinous Crime Against 
Nature.” 

Joun P. PETERSEN 
Arlington Heights, III. 


Sir: 

“Claire McAuley” and her husband are 
to be sincerely praised on doing the impossi- 
ble. Life is, after all, a short time as com- 
pared with the unending time of eternity. 

I congratulate the McAuleys on their dif- 
ficult, but courageous, voluntary choice. 

Mrs. S. FLYNN 
Abington, Pa. 


Sir: 

Time’s account of the brother-sister vow 
has strengthened my faith—Protestantism. 
1 can imagine no more insidious, obscene 
denial of man’s essential best self and of the 
sacrament of love than this unutterable mon- 
strosity masquerading as an act of faith. 

Donatp C, FREEMAN 
Providence 


Myth & Truth 
Sir: 

Thank the heavens for such a man as 
Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike with the 
courage to speak his convictions on the sub- 
ject of religion. 

We have often wondered if most of the 
good preachers really believe all of the things 
that they usually preach about. 

L. NICHOLS 
Chuluota, Fla. 


Sir: 

It is unfortunate that the freedom of the 
Anglican Communion allows a “publicity 
hound” like Bishop Pike to give a completely 
erroneous impression of the church he sup- 
posedly represents. 

RicHArD L, BROWNELL 
Arlington, Va. 


Sir: 

Let's hope that there will be more men 
like Bishop Pike who will speak up against 
the absurd supernaturalism and dogma of 
the Christian religion. 

Bishop Pike, whether he knows it or not, is 
a good heretic. After the Episcopalians ex- 
communicate him, the Unitarians will be 
glad to take him in. 

R. CAMPBELL 
Berkley, Mich. 


The Bear in the U.N. 
Sir? 

My congratulations to Time for the pene- 
trating cover story on the Russian offensive 
against the free world, I have not read, in 
all the long years of the cold war, a sum- 
mary of the goals of the gangsters in power 
in the Kremlin more logically and frighten- 
ingly presented. 

Even the politically infantile Stevenson 
was jolted out of his “conciliatory” attitude 
by the ruthless masters of Communist prop- 
aganda. 

IrviING C. WEXLER 
Rego Park, N.Y. 


Sir: 

It appears evident that even Kremlin- 
conscious Time has again aided and abetted 
Mr. K’s propaganda mill. It’s Russia this 
and Russia that, but very little space about 
what we in the West are doing to hobble the 
Bear. 

Where is our propaganda campaign on 
the home front and abroad? 

Isn't it about time we drove home to 
what's left of democracy the true signifi- 
cance of Communism, pointing out that 
what it says and what it does are two 
completely different things? 

Grorrrey H. LANE 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Sir: 

As Time rightly points out, the assignment 
of Soviet Hatchetman Valerian Zorin to the 
U.N. is a clear sign of the Soviets’ desire to 
wreck that organization. They know only 
too well that the U.N. is all that stands 
between them and the complete domination 
of the less well-developed nations of the 
world, 

My memories of Zorin in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948 are still painfully clear. On tempo- 
rary leave from his job as chief of the top 
Soviet intelligence organ, Zorin traveled to 
Prague on Feb. 19, 1948 in order to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the Czech Communists 
to depose the lawful Czech government. As 
chairman of the largest non-Communist par- 
ty, it was my unpleasant task to deal with 
Valerian Zorin. I protested against the vio- 
lation of the treaty on noninterference and 
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“Give Georgette the usual Braniff treatment 
(but please, no champagne)” 


Shame on Georgette’s owner. Braniff 
knows the light of her life would prefer 
a friendly steak bone to champagne. 

Making people (or poodles) feel at 
home aloft is Braniff's specialty. That's 
why we serve lavish meals, complete 
with Silver Service coffee. To people, 
of course. That’s why our seats are a 
little more amiable. That's also why our 
hostesses are a little more thoughtful, 
a little more efficient, friendlier. 


i: 
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Try us. Fly to one of the 50 U.S. cities 
we serve. Better still, zip to one of the 
12 cities in 10 Latin American countries 
we fly to. Check in on the history, art 
and vitality you'll find in Panama City, 
Bogota, Lima, Rio, Buenos Aires, say. 

Go on one of our majestic 707-227 
Super Jets. Bring the family; on most 
flights, bring the family pooch if you'd 
like. (Don’t worry, we won't serve 
champagne where it won't be appreci- 


ated.) Call your Travel Agent and ask 
about the many-splendored tours avail- 
able in Latin America. Then come along 
somewhere with us. You'll find out why 
we like to say: You belong on Braniff. 


BRANIFF 
Yrltermalional 


AIRWAYS 
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creates the *~MAGIC TOP 9 oo .tene 


Let’s Face It! 
Why Lace It? 





asked him when this Soviet interference 
would end. He listened to my werds and 
answered with the cynicism that has since 
become the earmark of the new Soviet 
imperialism: “When it will no longer be 






Council of Free Czechoslovakia 
Former Mayor of Prague and 
Deputy Prime Minister 
Washington, D.C 


The Kid from Kalinovka 


Sir: 
You state that Khrushchev is “another 








peasant’s son from the Ukraine.” For your 
information, Khrushchev is not a Ukrainion 
He was born in the town of Kalinovka, 
which is in the Russian Federated Socialist 
Republic 
Basi. TERSHAKOVEC 

New York City 

@ Kalinovka is close to the Ukrainian 
border, and Khrushchev spent most of 
his early working life in the Ukraine. 
It was while he was working in the 
Ukrainian coal mines that he got his 










The Royce, 53003, 
loomed calf front in 
Perfecto Brown; 

in black, 52003. $2495 


The Royce, 31027, 
in Perfecto Brown Cashmere 
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*Magic Tops are 
revolutionary! Laceless 
shoes designed to fit 
perfectly— without gap at 
the side or slip at the 
heel. Now, foot-hugging 
comfort is yours from 
the first step and for 


the life of the shoe! 
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| education at one of the Communist 
Party high schools, started his rise 
through the ranks.—Eb. 


Gung-Ho 
Sir 
Re Brigadier General William B. McKean’s 

assault on the United States Marine Corps: 

it seems that his pathological rhetoric is 

only surpassed by his ability to collect notes 

for his “term papers.” For example: “Eight 
| marines helped 150 Greeks and Arabs cap- 
ture the fortress city of Tripoli...” Well, 
this is very interesting really, but so what? 
Maybe the 150 Greeks and Arabs all had 
blisters. The Pittsburgh Pirates had nine men 
in the line-up on the final day of the ‘6o 
World Series, but it was Mazcroski's shot 
that won the Series. 

Tuomas P. CROWLEY 

Utica, N.Y 
Sir 

The paragraph that notes that at Tripoli 
only eight marines helped 1s0 Greeks and 
Arabs capture a city from the Barbary pirates 
reminds me of another famous story about 
another famous outfit. 

I'm thinking of the story about the Texas 
Rangers. When a certain town sent for the 
Rangers to help them quell a riot, one Jone 
Ranger arrived. When the citizens protested 
to him that he was the only Ranger to come, 
he simply said: “There's only one riot, isn’t 
there?” 


ANGELINE PETTYS 
Portland, Me. 
Sir 

As a former combat infantryman in World 
War II, I must admit I read with some 
tongue-in-cheek delight your report on Cava- 
lier's article, which should lower a few noses 
and deflate a few chests in the Corps of Sea- 
Going Bellhops. 

The Lejeune commander's remark that he 
has always believed there were marines at 
Tripoli so he is always going to believe it, 
whether they were there or not, reminds me 

| of the classic remark, “My mind is made 
up; don’t confuse me with the facts.” 

Binc GRINDLE 

| Lagos, Nigeria 





Sir 
If Brigadier General McKean is worried 


about only eight marines being at Tripoli, 
| and the desertions in a family war, and the 
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GENERAL 


x MOTORS 


STEMS DIVISION 





...the essence of the challenge 


Today an exceptional group of scientists and engineers are 


pooling their specialized wisdom and genius in a race with 
tomorrow. These are the men of the General Motors Defense 
Systems Division located in Warren, Michigan and Santa 
Barbara, California. 


ASSIGNMENT .. . Anticipate and prepare for the ultimate 
problem of mankind—survival . in peace and in war... 
survival on land, on and under the sea, in the air and to the 
farthest attainable reaches of outer space. 


virtually every 
current and future field of scientific learning. It serves and 
is served by .. 


This assignment serves . . . and is served by 
. every segment of industry and government. 


It reaches out to a horizon as yet unknown — unexplored, 
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Already these men are actively at work in sea and land opera- 
tions, aecro-spac ec, astrophy SICS, biologic al sciences . . 
ing their skills and ideas in America’s forward movement. 


. mesh- 


Defense Systems Division will manufacture no products in 
volume. Rather, DSD will serve the Defense Department and 
other governmental agencies, in cooperation with industry and 
other scientific groups, in fields of fundamental research and 
engineering through the coordination of knowledge, abilities, 
ideas and hard work. 


General Motors is proud to contribute, through the Defense 
Systems Division, to the strength of America and human 
progress. Top-level scientists and engineers in all of these 
specialized fields will find rare opportunities and challenging 


assignments in this fast-growing organization, 
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| other incidents that happened so long ago 
that no man can really judge what is fiction 
and nonfiction, he should push for a move- 
ment to change the words of the Marines’ 
Hymn to more up-to-date lyrics, such as 
“From the beaches of Iwo Jima to the Chosin 
Reservoir .. . ’ Then would the Marines’ 
Hymn sound like the Parade of the Wooden 


Soldiers? 
Roy C. Moore Jr. 
Rockport, Mass. 


Golden Age 


Sir: 

I read with much pleasure and satisfaction 
your review of the new record album of my 
music for Exodus. But it seems that I have 
become a victim of time in a more literal 
sense as well. According to your statement, I 
am a “veteran of two decades” of film scor- 
ing. Since I am still in my thirties, this would 
mean that “I was a teen-age film scorer” 
when I first started. 

I did start my present occupation in my 
middle twenties, but a victim of child ex- 
ploitation I was not. 

So please restore me to my proper age 
lest my two small children feel justified in 
their insistence that their daddy is several 
hundred years old. 


Ernest GOLD 
Hollywood 


@ Be quiet, you two. He’s only 39.—Ep. 
| "Also a Wonderful Thing" 


| Sir: 

And what happens to a reader whose let- 
ter to the editor is not published in Time? 
Also a wonderful thing. First he gets a 
printed, polite card, and then a nice, personal 
answer. 

In this mimeographed, impersonal, form- 
letterish age, it is a pleasure to find that one’s 
letter was really read and acknowledged. 

How many persons do you employ to 
| answer all the letters you get? 

Mrs. JOHN Moran 


Hingham, Mass. 


Seventeen, plus a stenographic serv- 
| ice.—Eb. 


| 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 
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PuBING ten years abroad for Trme, 
Hong Kong Bureau Chief Stanley 
Karnow has done the basic reporting 
for cover stories all over the globe 


TAR 





N LAUNOIS 





STANLEY KARNOW 


(most recently: Ferhat Abbas, Liu 
Shao-chi, Robert Menzies, Hong 
Kong}. He rates his latest—this week's 


biography of Laos’ King Savang Vatt- 
hana and his beleaguered country—as 
“undoubtedly the most difficult.” The 
task. says Karnow, was “to create lit- 
erary order out of an anarchy of an- 
thropological detail, history and leg- 
end, incongruous economics, fanciful 
military information, and political de- 
velopments that are really complex re- 
gional and family rivalries. Trying to 
put Laos into intelligible language is 
trying to rationalize the irrational.” 
The rational order came only after a 
three-man, seven-month job of cover- 
ing the running story on Laos’ little 
war. Time Correspondent Jerry Schec- 
ter bounced about the front in single- 
engined planes. Correspondent James 
Wilde narrowly escaped death when 
mortar fragments riddled his MG dur- 
ing the battle for Vientiane last De- 
cember. Fortnight ago he wangled his 
way into the rebel-held Plaine des 
Jarres for a startling report on the 
Communist arms buildup there (Time, 
March 10). Karnow himself talked to 
a vast collection of sources: princes, 


diplomats, generals, former Viet Minh 
officers and Pathet Lao guerrillas. 

By the time Karnow, Schecter and 
Wilde put their files together, they 
had 135 pages of research—and proba- 
bly the only comprehensive story of 
Laos’ history and current crisis that 
exists anywhere in the world. 

© 

ND time,” writes Book Reviewer 
Ted Kalem on page 100 of this 
issue, is “a metronome of disaster.” 
Small ¢, of course. His discussion con- 
cerns the savagely humorous themes of 
the late German playwright Bertolt 
Brecht, and the entire Books section 
this week consists of his report on a 
new edition of seven Brecht plays. Al- 
though he has been reviewing books 
for 13 years, including Time cover sto- 
ries on Shakespeare, Boris Pasternak 
and James Gould Cozzens, 41-year-old, 
Harvard-educated Ted Kalem is equal- 
ly comfortable writing about play- 
wrights, the theater and the stock mar- 
ket (he once did a financial advisory 
letter). He is the author of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica’s article on Eu- 
gene O'Neill. Kalem joined Time at 
Christmastime in 1950, same night at 
a party met Books Researcher Helen 
Newlin, whom he married in 

With their two children, the K 
live in * 
country” 


1953. 
Kalems 
Mark Twain and Henry James 
in Greenwich Village. 





WALTER DARAN 


TED KALEM 
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Jim Mahon 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
A commander cast in an ironic role. 


THE NATION 
Battle Over Schools 


Amid the muffled clank of advancing 
legal artillery and the kindling of beacon 
fires from pulpit and platform, the U.S, 
was lining up for a major debate over fed- 
eral assistance to religious schools. Lroni- 
cally the commander of the forces op- 
posed to aid for private schools was the 
nation’s first Roman Catholic President, 
and his principal opponents were the hier- 
archy of his own church. 

At issue was the Administration's re- 
quest to Congress for federal aid to U.S. 
education: $3.327,500,000 over the next 
five years for undergraduate scholarships 
and for college classrooms and dormito- 
ry construction, $2,298,000,000 more in 
three-year grants to states for public 
school construction and/or teacher sala- 
ries. Fortnight ago, the 13 members of the 
administrative board ruling the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference—composed 
of more than 200 cardinals, archbishops 
and bishops who guide church policies 
in the U.S.—met quietly in Washington 
(Time, March ro). After the meeting, 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati 
announced that the church would op- 
pose the bill unless it was amended to 
include long-term, low-interest loans to 
the nation’s private schools, more than 
12,000 of them run by Catholic groups 
lo that demand. John Kennedy, at his 


Both parties to the debate have had some 
thing of a change in heart. As a Massachusetts 
Congressman, John Kennedy at first supported 
some kinds of federal aid for parochial schools, 
but char 





wd his stand shortly before his clection 





to the Senate, Until six years ago owhen it 
asked to share in any federal aid given to public 
schools--the Catholic hierarchy has generally 
regarded federal assistance to private education 
as the first evil step toward federal control. New 
York’s Francis Cardinal Spellman claimed in 
to4o that “we do not ask nor can we expect pub- 
lic funds to pay for the construction of paro- 
chial school buildings.” Even in 1955, Boston's 
Archbishop (now Cardinal) Richard Cushing 
claimed; “We are not looking for any federal 
or Government aid to build our schools 
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sixth presidential press conference last 
week, gave a qualified no. 

The Softer No. Kennedy's no was a 
shade softer than the noes of his 1960 
campaign. Knowing that all-out Catholic 
opposition could kill the chance for any 
education bill this year, the President 
edged away from his campaign position 
that all aid to parochial schools is uncon- 
stitutional. Although Supreme Court de- 
cisions have clearly outlawed direct grants 
to parochial schools, he said: “There is 
obviously room for debate about loans 

This has not been tested by the 
courts.” He made a further distinction 
between aid to higher and lower educa- 
tion, pointing out that grants for specific 
purposes to church-run colleges, ¢.g., the 
G.I. Bill, have long been accepted in law. 

But “across-the-board” loans to non- 
public schools, as the Catholic bishops 
were demanding, said Kennedy, raises “‘a 
serious constitutional question which, aft- 
er reading the cases and giving it a good 
deal of thought. in my opinion would 
be unconstitutional.” Although obviously 
unhappy about the prospect of a loan 
amendment, Kennedy declined to say 
whether he would veto an education bill 
with the bishops’ rider attached. The mes- 
sage to a watching, listening Congress 
was: Pass the Administration’s school aid 
bill as it is, consider private school loans 
in separate legislation, if at all. 

To many constitutionalists, the Pres- 
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ident’s insistence that Government loans 
to parochial schools would be unconstitu- 
tional was debatable at best. They saw it 
as a political argument, made to keep a 
campaign agreement. But the questions 
raised by the debate went well beyond 
the issue of one specific Administration 
bill. They clearly indicated that the whole 
subject of federal aid to private schools 
needed a lot more rational thought, and 
firm national decision, than it has been 
given so far. 

From Cochrane to Zorach. In their 
verbal war, both Kennedy and the bish- 
ops could draw deeply upon the obiter 
dicta of a Supreme Court that has care- 
fully tried to serve the claims of two 
strong, and sometimes con‘licting, princi- 
ples. The first is the Jeffersonian “wall of 
separation between Church and State,” the 
second, the modern-day belief that the 
“right” of all children to an education en- 
titles any and all students to Government 
assistance on an equal basis. 

As far back as 1930. in the Cochrane 
decision, the Supreme Court upheld a 
Louisiana statute providing for distribu- 
tion by the state of nonreligious textbooks 
to children in public and private schoo!s 
alike. In 1947's Everson v. Board of Edu- 
cation—a judgment that Kennedy used 
heavily in his arguments—the court ; 
proved a New Jersey law permitting free 
bus service for parochial school children 
but laid down a stiff distinction between 
service to student and service to school. 
Wrote Associate Justice Hugo Black for 
the majority: “No tax in any amount 
can be levied to support any religious ac- 
tivities or institutions.” 

In 1948 the court further bricked up 
the wall of division between church and 
state: the MeCollum decision rejected the 
Illinois practice of permitting religious 
education in public school buildings dur- 
ing the school day. But four years later, 
in the Zorach case, some of the bricks 
came loose when a six-man majority ruled 
in favor of a New York program that re- 
leased public school children for religious 
instruction outside state property. 

The First Amendment. wrote Justice 
Douglas for the majority in Zorach, ob- 
viously cannot mean that there must be 
a complete separation of church and state. 
“Otherwise the state and religion would 
be aliens to each other—hostile, suspi- 
cious and even unfriendly . . . Prayers in 
our legislative halls; the appeals to the 
Almighty in the messages of the Chief 
Executive; the proclamation making 


















ARCHBISHOP ALTER 
State and religion should not be 


Thanksgiving Day a holiday; ‘so help me 
God’ in our courtroom oaths—these and 
all other references to the Almighty that 
run through our laws, our public rituals 
our ceremonies would be flouting the First 
Amendment.” When the state cooperates 
in religious instruction, he 
lows the best of our traditions. 

Groups favoring aid to private school 


wrote, “it fol 


can cite some respected constitutional au 
thority. Harvard's Arthur Sutherland, an 
Episcopalian and Republican, shrugs off 
Kennedy's distinction between loans and 
grants, argues that existing private school 
aid is ample precedent 
request. Says he: “If I were President. I 
could think of no clear constitutional rea- 
son to veto a bill aiding church and pri 
vate schools.” The National Defense Act 
permits loans to parochial schools for the 
purchase of teaching aids in science class- 
es. The National School Lunch Act grants 
money 
profit lunches in both private and public 
schools. Kennedy's answer is that such 


for the bishops 


to states to buy food for non- 
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legislation carries out one narrowly de- 
fined purpose of the Government: to help 
student welfare. Boston University’s Al- 
bert R. Beisel Jr.. a Unitarian, endorses 
this argument as in tune with the kind of 
distinctions the court is inclined to make. 

Baptists for Kennedy. If U.S. Catho- 
lics had legal precedent for their stand, 
they got scant support from Protestants 
and Jews with parochial schools of their 
own. Both the National Council of 
Churches and the American Jewish Con- 
gress have gone on record in support of 
Kennedy's stand. So last week did the 
President’s wary old campaign enemy, 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State, and 
a spokesman for the nation’s Baptists 
many of whom have traditionally feared 
the idea of a Catholic for President. *Bap- 
tists in the United States,” said Execu- 
tive Director Emanuel Carlson of the 
church's Joint Committee on Public Af- 
fairs, “are overwhelmingly in agreement 
with the views of the President that aid 
to sectarian institutions is clearly uncon- 
stitutional.”’ Harvard's ex-President James 
Bryant Conant, an educators’ educator, 
placed himself “in agreement with those 
who feel that public funds—tax monies 

should not be spent on private or 
church-connected schools.” 

In Congress the tide of Catholic pres- 
sure was rising fast. Without a word to 
the President, influential House Majority 
Leader John McCormack, a Massachu- 
setts Roman Catholic known in Congres- 
sional cloakrooms as “Archbishop,” came 
out tor parochial school loans. (Mon- 
tana’s Mike Mansfield, Senate Majority 
Leader and Catholic. carefully 
stayed neutral, told newsmen with a wor- 
ried smile: “I’m just waiting for the Bells 
of St. Mary’s to peal.”) The gg Catholic 
Congressmen (twelve in the Senate 
the House), as well as Protestants from 
heavily Catholic districts, eyed a growing 
pile of mail in favor of the bishops 
stand. Organization was showing through. 
Democratic Senator Eugene McCarthy, a 
Minnesota Catholic in favor of the loans 
reported a suspiciously sudden burst of 
letters from tiny (pop. 6,000) Little Falls, 
Minn.; many of the writers accidentally 
included printed instruction sheets on how 
they should phrase their letters. 

Search for Compromise. To the shak- 
en floor leaders of the education bill, the 
bishops’ all-or-nothing stand further jeop- 
ardized a bill that at best will narrowly 


also a 


87 in 


escape the defeat handed to last year’s 
school aid legislation. Although carefully 
drawn to please all factions, the Admin- 
istration program already faces opposi- 
tion from 1) conservative Southerners op- 
posed to any aid at all, and 2) Northern 
liberals who want to use federal aid to 
education as a wedge to further school 
integration, Administration backers are 
hopefully looking toward a compromise 
that would first see a vote on parochial 
school loans (outlook for passage: poor), 
then a decision on Kennedy's request for 
aid to public schools. 

Whatever the fate of the President's 
bill or the bishops’ demand, the growing 
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national need for education of all kinds 
is bound to force a long-overdue review 
of the uniquely American interpretation 
of aid to church-related schools. “This 
terribly pervasive problem.” noted Boston 
Professor Beisel, who supports Kennedy 
“has been growing on us in recent years. 
No real attempt has been made to for- 
mulate the principle in this matter. Con 
gress must make sure it is on the right 
grounds constitutionally, and come to 
proper Added Boston's Ro- 
man Catholic diocesan weekly, The Pilot 
‘Plainly we have been moving on the edge 
of this large question for many years but 
we have never probed it. Now is the time 
for Congress to take the initiative anc 
seek a definitive answer. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Diplomats at Work 


After less than two months at 
the Administration’s new policymakers are 
ready to admit that in foreign policy no 
rule is rigid, no solution is easy, no plan 
is foolproof, and no worthwhile policy is 
entirely devoid of risk. With the last 
point especially in mind, President Ken- 
nedy last week sent Nikita Khrushchev 
a straight-from-the-shoulder 
through Ambassador Llewellyn Thomp 
son Jr. The U.S., said the President, views 
Laos as a test case of Soviet intentions 
(see ForetGN News), is willing to work 
Just as 


decisions. 


work 


message 


toward a genuine settlement, or 
willing to throw its power into Southeast 
Asia to safeguard its vital interests. 

Without waiting for an answer, the U.S. 
moved out on several other important 
diplomatic fronts: 


BERLIN. Stopping off in the belea- 


guered city on his European get- 
reacquainted tour, Ambassador-at-large 
Averell Harriman assured the Germans 


that the President ‘will do everything in 
the power of the United States to support 
this city and its people in freedom.” 
He added the somewhat cryptic thought 
that “President Kennedy does not feel 


13 





committed to any discussions undertaken 
by the previous Administration on the 
Berlin question. All discussions on Berlin 
will have to begin from the start.” Back 
home, it took two successive whacks at 
“clarification” before the Harriman state- 
ment was really made clear. At his press 
conference, Secretary of State Rusk re- 
iterated the U.S.’s longstanding commit- 
ment on West Berlin, but pussyfooted 
around questions on the point of whether 
Harriman’s statement meant that John 
Kennedy no longer felt obliged to stand 
behind Dwight Eisenhower's 1959 com- 
promise offer to the Russians—an offer to 
freeze the size of the Western garrisons 
in Berlin and to participate in Big Four 
espionage and propaganda control there 
in return for Soviet guarantees of free 
access to Berlin for the Western powers. 

Next day the State Department laid 
out the Rusk line in more certain terms: 
1) the U.S. “unequivocally” declares its 
intention not to reduce the West Berlin 
garrison; 2) ‘The Soviets having rejected 
the [Western] proposals, we have taken 
the position that we are no longer bound 
by these proposals.” 

CHINA. Noting his disappointment 
that the Chinese Communists had turned 
down a U.S. offer to exchange news cor- 
respondents, President Kennedy said that 
they “have been extremely belligerent to- 
ward us, and they've been unfailing in 
their attacks upon the U.S. ... We're 
not prepared to surrender | U.S. commit- 
ments in the Far East| in order to get a 
relaxation of tension.” On the question of 
U.N. admission of Red China, Secretary 
Rusk noted cautiously that any attempt 
to force Nationalist China from the U.N. 
and hand its seat to Peking would create 
“a very serious problem.” The Commu- 
nist Chinese themselves oppose a “two- 
China” membership, he said, so this makes 
a debate on a two-China policy academic. 

AFRICA. President Kennedy made it 
a point to give the red-carpet treatment 
to Ghana's visiting President Kwame 
Nkrumah, who, only last fall, was given 
short shrift by Former Secretary of State 
Christian Herter (who said that Nkrumah 
was “very definitely leaning toward the 
Soviet bloc’). Kennedy, Rusk & Co. 
chose to put the best possible light on 
Nkrumah’s speech last week to the United 
Nations lending qualified support to the 
U.N.’s peace-seeking attempts in the Con- 
go. Kennedy met Nkrumah at the airport, 
exchanged warm greetings, took him to 
the White House for “fruitful” private 
talks. The President later praised Nkru- 
mah’s leadership and his efforts to bring 
order to the Congo and Africa. 

Asked by a newsman if he is pro- 
Communist, Nkrumah replied: “Why do 
they say I'm pro-Communist? That’s what 
I don't understand. Be careful. Don't 
equate Communism or being Communist 
with African nationalism. It is unfair.” 
Could Nkrumah see any difference be- 
tween the attitudes of the Kennedy and 
Eisenhower Administrations? Answer: 
“That I can see quite clearly. The gener- 
al outlook portends something good and 
hopeful for both sides.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
Bitter Pill 


Right before the eyes of the voters, the 
New Frontier employment agency put 
members of the U.S. Senate on the spot 
with the nomination of Charles M. Meri- 
wether, 49. to be director of the Export- 
Import Bank—and the Senate did not like 
it a bit. Alabaman Meriwether was an 
acknowledged segregationist and 1950 
campaign manager for Senatorial Candi- 
date John Crommelin, racist and anti- 
Semite. Oregon’s Wayne Morse suggested 
—and Meriwether stoutly denied—that 
he was a reformed alcoholic and a onetime 
Ku Klux Klansman. Meriwether’s politi- 
cal know-how and his experience in the 
insurance business seemed to be his only 
positive qualifications for the job. 

In doling out patronage to the faithful, 
Kennedy had rewarded Meriwether at the 





Ed Robinson 
ALABAMANS PATTERSON & MERIWETHER 
An old debt and a new debit. 


behest of his good friend, Alabama’s Gov- 
ernor John Patterson, one of the first all- 
out Kennedy campaign supporters in the 
South. The President had unaccountably 
neglected to clear Meriwether’s name 
with Alabama’s Senator John Sparkman. 
A word from Sparkman would have pre- 
vented Senate confirmation, and even 
without a word, many Northern Senators 
teetered on the edge of a nay vote. But 
John Sparkman swallowed his bitter pill, 
loyally backed the President, and his fel- 
low Senators went along, approving the 
Meriwether appointment, 67 to 18. 


Billions in the Trough 

For all the fine talk of welfare, urban 
housing and the unemployed, the first U.S. 
citizens who are likely to collect heavily 
from the New Frontier are those old re- 
liables, the farmers. Last week the feed- 
grain bill, the first of President Kennedy's 
16 emergency bills, was steered through 
House and Senate. House and Senate dif- 


ferences will be compromised this week, 
but the net promise is for an increase in 
price supports for corn (from $1.06 to 
$1.20) and grain sorghums for farmers 
who cut back their acreage from 20% 
(House version ) to 30% (Senate version ). 
In lieu of grain not grown, they would re- 
ceive a combination of cash and payments 
in surplus grain. 

Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman 
had asked for authority to drop the mar- 
ket price of corn down to $1 a bushel in 
order to pressure farmers into the acreage- 
restriction program. The House gave him 
the authority, but the Senate denied it, 
and Illinois’ Everett Dirksen, Senate Re- 
publican leader, extracted a promise from 
his Senate Democratic colleague, Agricul- 
ture Committee Chairman Allen Ellender, 
that he would not give Freeman the power 
to drop prices. To help this toothless pro- 
gram through Congress, Secretary Free- 
man sweetened the pot to the tune of 
some $2 billion this year by raising sup- 
port prices for dairy farmers, with a few 
special increases for rice and peanuts. 


AGRICULTURE 


Report from the Farm 

Ham-handed Illinois Farm Boy Howard 
Werkheiser, 21, came to Washington last 
week with five other 4-H Club members 
to make a “report to the nation.” Howard 
wasted no time. He cornered Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman and told him 
succinctly: “The Government is no good 
for farmers.” Said Howard later: “I didn’t 
sass him or nothin’. I told him the Gov- 
ernment should try to get out of the 
farming picture in ten or 15 years—slow- 
ly. The hog market has no price supports 
and they're doing fine. but the corn mar- 
ket has, and is messed up.” 

A few minutes later. the visitor met 
President Jack Kennedy. “Howard, what 
do you think about the farm situation?” 
asked Jack. Howard made the same pitch 
—the Government ought to get off the 
farm. “The President looked a little dis- 
turbed.” reported Howard, “but then I 
said, ‘In ten or 15 years, and he said, 
‘I agree.’ ” 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Arousing Housing 

“A nation that is partly ill-housed is 
not as strong as a nation with adequate 
homes for every family. A nation with 
ugly, crime-infested cities and haphazard 
suburbs does not present the same image 
to the world as a nation characterized by 
bright and orderly urban development.” 
So saying, President Kennedy sent Con- 
gress a five-year plan to set the nation’s 
housing in order—at a minimum cost 
guessed at $3 billion. Highlights: 
@ A proposal to create a new Cabinet 
office, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs. Federal Housing Admin- 
istrator Robert C. Weaver is in line to 
head the new department, as the first 
Negro Cabinet member in history. 
@ Extension to the general public of 
Government - guaranteed, no-down - pay - 
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ment 40-year mortgages for moderate- 
cost housing, now available only to fam- 
ilies displaced by Government action. 
The message stipulated that the program 
would first be tested for twelve to 18 
months to measure its effects—and well 
it should be, since it could conceivably 
upend the real estate market and unfairly 
depress the value of sound 
¢ A request for authority to build ro 

ooo new low-rent public housing units in 
the next three years. Half of the new 
units would be reserved for the elderly. 
@ A four-year, $2.5 billion urban-renewal 
plan for industrial development 
tional facilities and slum clearance. 


THE ECONOMY 
Two Kinds of Unemployment 


Called up to Capitol Hill last week to 
Joint Economi 
Committee, the Administration's top eco 





old houses. 


recrea- 


appear before Congress’ 
nomic-policy officials reported a ‘“consen- 
sus” that the economy would start turning 
up in April. But a disagreement 
reared up in testimony on the cause and 
cure of unemployment. 

William McChesney Martin Jr.. chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, argued 
that the 


17:C.s.} 


basic 


current unemployment in the 
rely “structural 


| shifts rather than from re 





resulting from 





technologica 
concentrated among the 
semi-skilled and the unskilled 


“tarming, mining transport 


cession, and 
in the spe- 
cial areas of - 
tion and the blue-collar crafts and trades 
in manufacturing industries. Dealing 
with structural unemployment, said Mar- 
tin, requires that “take into 
account the who, the where and the why 
of unemployment,” such as training un- 
employed workers to do other kinds of 
work, “Attempts to reduce structural un- 
employment by massive monetary and 
fiscal stimulation of overall demands,’ 
he warned, would stir strong currents of 
inflation in the economy. 

The three-member Council of Econom- 


ic Advisers, headed by Walter W. Heller 








programs 
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UNEMPLOYED IN Muncie, IND. 
‘The world's filled up. 
(Time cover, March 3), served up a batch 
of statistics designed to show that “struc- 
tural’ unemployment is relatively unim- 
portant compared to “cyclical” unemploy- 
ment resulting from the 
from the “chronic slack” in the economy. 
The “real cause of weakness in 
labor market,” said the council's prepared 
statement, “is inadequate demand.” As 
the principal weapon against unemploy- 
ment, the council called for stimulation 
of demand through “fiscal, monetary and 
credit policies for economic recovery.’ 
Later in the week, President Kennedy 
summoned his economic-policy team to 
a meeting at the White House and set 
about clearing up the conflict between 
Martin and the White House advisers. 
Under prodding by the President, Heller 
and Martin decided that the apparent 
disagreement resulted from a difference 
of emphasis rather than from any funda- 


recession and 


1961's 


mental conflict of views. Both sides agreed 
that the U.S.’s current unemployment is 


partly “structural” and partly “cyclical 


and that each kind cal!s for a different 


set of remecieés,. 


Middletown Revisited 


Unemployment in the 





ity has become the most 





ispect f 
aspect ) 
1S} ri 


the U.S. 


lingered even 


economy. Unemployment 


after the economy pulled out of the 1957- 





58 recession, and in the current mil 


cession, with employment and to 





sonal income at cheeringly high levels, the 
g ; 








has reached 5,700,- 


unemployment tot 


; 
000, his 





mid-1g41. From Mun- 
cie, Ind. ( pop. 68,600), the “typical” U.S, 


ject of 1929's 


st since 






community that was the st 
pioneering sociological study Middletown, 
Iie Correspondent Dudley Doust last 
week went beyond statistics to report the 
new unemployment in human terms: 


contrasting establishments in 
Muncie are doing a brisk business. One is 
Muncie’s top department store, Ball 
Stores, Inc. “‘We had the best December 
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in our so-year history,” glows General 
Merchandise Manager Ralph Chase. “We 
don't seem to be following the trend. 
The other is the Delaware County sur- 
plus food distribution center, where needy 
families collect their monthly rations of 
federal handouts—dried eggs, dried milk 
flour. corn meal, lard, butter.. This month 
the distribution center will stay 
twice as many days as it usually does in 
order to handle the demands of 


open 


some 





largest 





900 Delaware County families 


number “on commodities” in the center's 
three 


The cheerfulness at the Ball cash reg 


year history. 











isters is symbolic of one face of Muncie 


Other departr stores are also doing a 
pretty good business. J. C. Penney, the 
Industrial Trust & Savings Bank. and the 
Muncie Federal Savings & Loan have put 
up new buildings 
years, A full work force comes and goes 
from the Chevrolet plant 
and the Delco-Remy battery plant. But 
Warner Gear. maker of auto transmis 
sions and normally Muncie’s No. 1 en 

has laid off one-third of its boot 

Many of the city 





within the past two 


transmission 


ployer 
time payroll of 4,5¢ 
foundries and tool and die shops that 
supply the automakers are at least par 
shut down. Merchants dependent on bl 
collar trade faring badly; a cre 
jeweler complains that he marked 
watches down to $14.95 and still nobody 
buys. A low-price furniture dealer groans 
that he is averaging one customer a day. 
About 12.5° of Muncie’s labor force is 
out of work, as 


of 6.8%. For 











1inst a national average 








every seven peop! 
are working in Muncie. one is looking 
—and looking. 

Checks from Montana. In the atmos- 
phere of sharp contrast there is a de- 
spondency among the unemployed that 
arises from insecurity, boredom, a sense 
of failure and futility, rather than from 
physical hardship. Compared to the un- 
employed in other days or other coun- 
tries, Muncie’s jobless are pretty well off, 


cushioned from dire want by unemploy- 
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ment checks and other forms of social 
generosity. 

Take John Campbell. 50. machine op- 
erator laid off by Warner Gear in mid- 
January. In addition to his $36-a-week 
state unemployment check, Campbell gets 
a $30-a-week unemployment benefit from 
the United Auto Workers. Mrs. Campbell 
earns $40 a week as a restaurant cook. A 
grown son just back from working out 
West gets his own $32 unemployment 
check, mailed to him weekly from Mon- 
tana. Or take Arnold Mace. 43, laborer, 
out of work since September. The pub- 
lic housing authority drops the family’s 
apartment rent from $43 a month to $25 
when Mace is unemployed. Pinched as the 
Maces are. trying to take care of four 
children on an unemployment check, they 
can afford to hold to some affluent-society 
standards: they take some of the surplus 
commodities that the Government hands 
out, but not corn meal or dried eggs, 
which, says Mrs. Mace, ‘just don’t taste 
good.” 

Of Mules & Men. John Campbell and 
Amold Mace, like many other unem- 
ployed men in Muncie, share a common 
feeling of hopelessness about the future. 
Neither man believes that the world offers 
any possible place for him except his old 
job in his old company, and neither sees 
any possible course except to go on wait- 
ing until he is called back to his old slot. 
Campbell's basic trouble, as he diagnoses 
it, is that, at 50. he is too old. “I doubt 
if I could get a job anywhere if I did leave 
Warner Gear,” he says. “The places aren't 


hiring, and them that are aren't hiring 
men my age. They'd laugh me out of the 
place. I was lucky to get a new job when 
I was 40. Lots of places you got to be 
under 30.” 

Mace’s trouble, he says, is that he is 
unskilled (he went only as far as the 
eighth grade in school, never learned a 
trade). “I'm willing and I’m able-bodied,” 
he says, “but they ask if you're skilled, 
and if you're not they don't take your 
name.” Since he is unskilled, his only 
claim to a job lies in the skimpy seniority 
he has built up during his eight years as 
a shipping clerk at the Ball Bros. glass-jar 
factory. Even if he could find a job at 
another firm. paying better than his $72 
a week at Ball, he would be wary of tak- 
ing it. “Say they were hiring everywhere. 
Just say they were. I go out and get a job. 
But I start without seniority. Say then 
Ball offers me my job back. If I don’t go 
back in six days, I forfeit my seniority. 
Then I work a few days where I am and 
get laid off. I got nothing. I’m froze out.” 
So Arnold Mace sits in his cheerless liv- 
ing room beside the telephone, waiting 
hopelessly. “I can’t go anywhere,” he 
broods. “The world’s filled up. The trac- 
tor eliminated the mule, and the machine 
is eliminating the man.” 

A Dark View. Many of Muncie’s 
unemployed are middle-aged. like John 
Campbell. or unskilled, like Arnold Mace. 
or both. But unemployment strikes even 
men who are young and trained and eager. 
James Smith, 28, married and the father 
of three young children, is a skilled pat- 


es CAPITAL NOTES 


Full Employment 

Despite public professions of satisfac- 
tion with his new job of Vice President, 
Lyndon Baines Johnson is restless—and 
the President of the U.S. knows it. John- 
son's trips “downtown” were so frequent 
(19 in ten days) that President Kennedy 
assigned him a suite in the Executive 
Office Building, thus giving Johnson a 
fourth office to add to his two in the 
Senate Office Building and one in the 
Capitol. Kennedy also added another job 
to Johnson's bulging portfolio, appointing 
him the head of the new President's Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity, a high-powered group which can 
influence the cancellation of Government 
contracts or the blacklisting of contrac- 
tors who fail to employ—or train for em- 
ployment—Negroes and other minority 
applicants. 


Forgotten Man 

Of all John Kennedy's erstwhile com- 
petitors for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, Missouri's Stuart Symington 
has done the fastest fadeout from the 
public eye and from the Kennedy Admin- 
istration plans. The other Democratic 
front runners—Lyndon Johnson, Adlai 
Stevenson and Hubert Humphrey—are 
very much in evidence, but Symington 
is conspicuously cold-shouldered. He and 
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the President are still on amiable social 
terms (they played golf together recent- 
ly), but the relationship stops during 
office hours. 


Mike's Nose-Count 

Soviet Ambassador Mike Menshikov 
has been working overtime in his rounds 
of Washington parties. Over the cocktails 
Smiling Mike has been disarmingly and 
deliberately asking Senators how they feel 
about disarmament. State Department 
sleuths surmise that he is compiling his 
voting list with the knowledge that the 
U.S. Senate would have the final word on 
any disarmament proposal. 


All in the Family 


Actor Peter Lawford is virtually the 
only male relative of the Kennedy fam- 
ily who still has no Government job. In 
addition to Brother Bobby as Attorney 
General and Brother-in-Law Sarge Shriver 
as director of the Peace Corps, Brother- 
in-Law Steve Smith was discovered work- 
ing quietly as an unpaid consultant for 
the Development Loan Fund. In faraway 
Seattle, Herbert Legg, Washington State 
Democratic chairman, was prompted to 
remark: “The Kennedys have what one 
might call an English awareness of friends 
and relatives, because they know their 
friends and relatives are qualified—else 
they wouldn't be friends and relatives.” 


ternmaker, and he has practiced all the 
virtues that are supposed to assure pros- 
perity. He is thrifty, hard-working, enter- 
prising. After he was laid off in mid- 
1960, he tried to make a living as a free- 
lance patternmaker, leased a small ma- 
chine shop, for which he agreed to pay 
40° of his profits. So far, that has proved 
to be a poor bargain for the landlord. “I 
bang on the doors of tool shops all around 
these parts,” says Smith. “All around— 
Kokomo, New Castle, Elwood, over in 
Anderson. I've quoted on 15 jobs. I got 
two little ones—two weeks’ work.” Smith 
also puts in 30 hours a week as a com- 
mission salesman for a local food whole- 
saler, but so far he has sold only one 
order, for $70. 

In a community sense. Muncie still be- 
lieves firmly that everything is going to 
be all right. Two and a half years ago, 
the city fathers scurried around and sold 
Westinghouse on their town as the site for 
a new transformer plant—the first new 
plant to come Muncie’s way in a quarter- 
century. The plant is now almost com- 
pleted and should provide 500 new jobs 
in the fall. “Muncie is on the move,” says 
William F. Craig, vice president of the 
WLBC TV-radio station and a wheel in 
the Chamber of Commerce. “We're on 
the threshold of the greatest employment 
in our history.” 

Jim Smith, the patternmaker, is study- 
ing drafting at night school and reading 
public-library books on transformers in 
hopes of getting a job at Westinghouse. 
But the Smith family has a dark view 
of the path ahead—Westinghouse or no. 
“From here on in, I'm looking for a job 
with security first.” says Jim Smith, 

“You know what my ambition in life 
was? I wanted to sell this house and build 
one out in the country some day. And for 
the bad months, when there was no de- 
mand for patternmakers, I was going to 
build a little store out back. and sell tools, 
hardware, hobby equipment and toys. But 
since I've been out of work we've eaten up 
most of the $1,800 that it took us four 
years to save. Now it looks like I'm never 
going to be able to do it. Never.” 


RACES 


Riding the Freedom Train 

The whistle of the northbound “Free- 
dom Train” still casts its spell over South- 
ern Negroes. 

A breakdown of 1960 census figures 
shows that only 52% of the country’s 
18.9 million Negroes still live in the 
eleven states of the old Confederacy— 
compared with 60% in 1950 and 81% in 
1gto. In the midst of a general popula- 
tion increase and an increase of the Negro 
segment of the population from 10% to 
10.5%, many Southern states showed only 
slight increases in Negro population. Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi had decreases. 

At the other end of the line, New York 
counted the largest Negro population 
(1,417,511) of any state. California was 
up sharply with a 91% increase (to 
883,861), New Jersey up 62% (to 
514,875) and Illinois 61% (to 1,037,470). 
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REPUBLICANS 
Nixon's No Vote 


Ever since November, political pundits 
have been plotting the most promising 
course for Dick Nixon's return to Wash- 
ington. According to the seers, the 
straightest road to the White House began 
at the California Statehouse in Sacra- 
mento. Let Nixon beat Democratic In- 
cumbent Pat Brown for Governor of Cali- 
fornia in 1962,* said Republican bigwigs, 
and he will be in the best position to 
maintain control of the party and work 
toward the presidency. But last week one 
party leader spoke out in blunt disagree- 
ment. In Sacramento for a meeting with 
California’s Republican State Central 
Committee, Richard Nixon told G.O.P. 
legislative leaders: “I am not a candidate 
for Governor. I have no intention to be a 
candidate, and I have no intention of 
instituting a draft for Governor.” 

The Sacramento statement was no sign 
that Nixon intends to abdicate his politi- 
cal position in the Republican Party. This 
week he will join the Los Angeles law 
firm of Adams-Duque & Hazeltine. Serv- 
ing “of counsel” to the firm, he will be 
free to pick and choose among clients and 
cases and to allocate as much time as he 
desires to political business. 


THE INVESTIGATION 
Operation Abolition 


By the slick technical standards of 
Hollywood Operation Abolition is one of 
the least likely film hits since nickelo- 
deons first started to charge a dime. The 
movie is an abrupt, badly edited 45-min- 
ute short. Its eye-jolting camera work is 
murky, its sound track raucous and shrill. 
But its impact is pure boffo. Prints of 
Operation Abolition are booked months in 
advance by Army camps, student groups, 
American Legion posts, political meetings, 
churches and corporations, Pennsylvania 
Democrat Francis E. Walter, chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, estimates that more than ro 
million people have seen the film since 
its release last July. 

Subpoenaed Film. Operation Abolition 
is a documentary report on student dem- 
onstrations against an Un-American Ac- 
tivities subcommittee hearing in San 
Francisco last May. Much of the footage 
concentrates on “Black Friday,’’ May 13, 
when student-provoked city police turned 
fire hoses on the unruly, song-chanting 
crowd, dragged and pushed demonstrators 
down the steps of city hall, arrested 68 
students (mostly from the University of 
California, some from Stanford Univer- 
sity, San Francisco State and the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco) on charges of in- 
citing a riot and resisting arrest. The 
House Committee subpoenaed film of the 
incidents from two San Francisco TV sta- 
tions, turned it over to a Washington 


% This week's authoritative Field's California 
poll reports 51% of Californians ready to vote 
for Nixon for Governor, 40% favoring Pat 
Brown, and 9% undecided. 
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Pottce & STUDENT DEMONSTRATORS AT SAN FrANctsco City HALL (May 13, 1960) 
The stars play themselves with chilling conviction. 


movie studio for processing. With the 
help of Committee Researcher Fulton 
Lewis III,* the studio edited the film, 
added new sequences of commentary by 
Walter and other Congressmen, peddled 
750 copies of the film for $100 each (none 
of the $20,000 profit so far has been 
shared with the TV stations). 

Lewis delivered the narrative, written 
largely by the committee staff. Its main, 
heavily accented points: the “riots’’ were 
a clear example of Communist crowd tac- 
tics; the students were either Communists 
or “Red dupes.” As if in proof, much of 
the camera work zooms in on verbose 
Longshoreman Archie Brown, California's 
No. 2 Communist, who was summoned as 
a witness, finally got tossed out of the 
hearing room for misbehavior. 

Largely because of such blunt accusa- 
tions, Operation Abolition stirs up some 
kind of trouble nearly everywhere it goes. 
Last week Narrator Lewis, who has spo- 
ken on behalf of the film at some 75 U.S. 
colleges, appeared with Operation Aboli- 
tion at Wesleyan University in Middle- 
town, Conn. and the University of Con- 
necticut at Storrs. As usual, well-organ- 
ized campus liberals picketed the show- 
ing, jammed the hall to heckle, boo, fire 
loaded questions at the narrator. Praised 
by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, the 
National Review, and a number of con- 
servative Baptist groups, Operation Abo- 
lition has come in for searching criticism 
by the Jesuit weekly America, the Prot- 





Son of Conservative Columnist and Radio 


Commentator Fulton Lewis Jr. 


estant Christian Century, Episcopal Bish- 
op James A. Pike. After making its own 
study of the events, the National Council 
of Churches urged Protestant ministers 
“not to exhibit the film unless a full and 
fair presentation” of all the facts is made. 

Undisputed Stars. In defense of Op- 
eration Abolition, Committee Chairman 
Walter charges that much of the criticism 
stems from Red-led groups eager to see 
the committee abolished, claims that the 
film “has provided a great contribution 
in the fight against Communism.” With- 
out defending the students’ snarling de- 
fiance of the cops. critics of the film note 
that even Committee Investigator Wil- 
liam Wheeler admitted “distortions” in 
the editing, e.g., footage shown out of 
time sequence, claim that the Communist 
influence is exaggerated. A careful sifting 
of evidence by a team of San Francisco 
News-Call Bulletin reporters supports the 
critics. San Francisco's Mayor George 
Christopher gives his qualified approval 
of the movie but acknowledges that “at 
least 90% of the students were not organ- 
ized by the Communists.” 

Fact is that nobody comes off very 
well in Operation Abolition. Commenta- 
tor Lewis reaches for smooth explanations 
that are not quite there. The windy inter- 
ludes by committee members get in the 
way of the documentary itself. And the 
hell-raising students reflect little glory on 
higher education. But—as they obviously 
intended to be—the undisputed stars of 
the show are the acknowledged Commu- 
nist witnesses and agitators playing them- 
selves with chilling conviction. 
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WASHINGTON 
Dear Willy 


Judge Simmons, O Judge Simmons, 

Wey can’t you be nice? 

Mindin’ your manners, it ain't such a 
price. 

Really, dear Willy, we won't hold a 
grudge. 

We know there's no justice for a traffic 
court judge. 


An Oliver Wendell Holmes he is not. 
Nor even a Judge Roy Bean. Yet, to the 
yay habitués of Seattle's uptown coffee- 
houses, and to throngs of traffic violators 
unaccustomed to jaunty juridical generos- 
ity, the name of Traffic Court Judge Wil- 
liam Simmons last week rang out in such 


JUDGE SIMMONS IN SEATTLE JAIL 


Anarchy was tt 


folk song and story, hell-bent for legend. 
rhe judge’s claim to fame: he has turned 
his court into a circus, cut a gaping hole 
in the city treasury by freeing 108 de- 
fendants, and otherwise has so conducted 
himself as to make the Three Stooges 
seem as sedate and tame as a trio of 
lrappist monks. 

\ Cornish hen of a man, William H. 
Simmons, 32. has had a bouncy career. He 
once threatened the city with a loss of 
$250,000 by cutting fines, unless he got 
new curtains for his chambers. There were 
tales of drunken visits to the pelice sta- 
tion, of the time he got involved in a tav- 
ern ruckus, tossed the crowd an obscene 
gesture, and drove off—smack into a fire 
hydrant. Married. father of three, he 
shared a few apartments around town 
with his pretty clerk, Susan Seregow 
once registering as “Mr. and Mrs. William 
Campbell” (occupation Portland Fish 
Co.” ). On such occasions, said Simmons 
he and his clerk worked closely together 
on court papers. Her assistance, he said 
was “invaluable. 

The Rats. The judge interrupted his 
advances in jurisprudence last summer to 
make another kind of advance—toward a 
young housewife, Betty Adams, who went 
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to see him about a speeding ticket. The 
advance, for which the legalese is “assault 
with intent to rape,” was brought to 
court, and despite Simmons’ charge of a 
frame-up, he was found guilty and given 
a ten-year suspended jail term, provided 
that he resign his office. But Simmons had 
other ideas. 

Ignoring the mayor's appointment of a 
new judge. Simmons went right on hold- 
ing court last week and delivering lec- 
tures about the “rats at city hall.” When 
city officials ordered confiscation of the 
court records, the judge said, “Blank ‘em 
and let ‘em eat eggshells.” whereupon he 
locked himself in his chambers for the 
night. For three days running. he success- 
fully fought off every attempt to keep him 
out of the courtroom, while he happily 
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tossed eggshells into the city machinery. 
He looked down benignly at his defend- 
ants and said: “Step up to the bar and 
say ‘I move for dismissal because of the 
lack of prosecution. “ Each offender mum- 
bled the magic words, and the court cried, 

Case dismissed!” 

The Trusty. Then, at long last, Supe- 
rior Court Judge Lloyd Shorett signed a 
temporary injunction pending a hearing 
on Simmons’ right to keep his bench. Still 
that did not stop the judge, who scooted 
over to his own court to dismiss just one 
more case. A few hours later, the sheriff. 
armed with a warrant for contempt of 
court, took Simmons to the jug, where he 
turned in his necktie, watch, billfold and 
chewing gum, posed cheerfully for pic- 
tures, and stepped behind the bars, where 
he was immediately made a trusty. By 
week's end he was freed on a $1,000 bond 

and raring to go. 

Simmons rationalized his antics on the 
ground that his pending appeal on the 
attempted-rape conviction would be weak- 
ened if he resigned from the bench. “Ev- 
erybody thinks I’m just kicking up a 
storm for the sake of anarchy.’ He mused 
for a moment, “Anarchy. Anarchy. Nice 
word, anarchy.” 


YOUTH 
The Trouble with Girls 


The Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency had just seen an eye-opening 
display of hardware—machete, zip guns. 
revolvers, assorted shivs—liberated from 
Manhattan's juvenile delinquents and 
brought to Washington by New York's 
Mayor Robert Wagner. Then Arthur J. 
Rogers, a New York City Youth Board 
official. took the witness chair to tell what 
really gets the city’s juvenile gangs into 
trouble. The most explosive weapon in 
the delinquents’ arsenal, said Rogers. is 
the female of the species. 

“The girls will do anything to please 
members of the gangs,” Rogers explained. 
“Further, they are rumor carriers, trou- 
ble carriers, weapons carriers, narcotic 
carriers and sometimes disease carriers. 
They are promiscuous, truant and vio- 
lent. They participate in petty theft. have 
out-of-wedlock pregnancies, and use al- 
cohol and narcotics excessively.” 

The complexion of female juvenile de- 
linquency has changed “shockingly” over 
the past 13 years, said Rogers. In the 
late ‘gos and early ‘50s, the major por- 
tion of girls’ delinquency “was concerned 
With truancy, running away from home, 
ungovernableness and sex offenses.” Late- 
ly, more and more offenses have involved 
stealing and “injury to person.” Youth 
Board studies “indicate the need for ex- 
panded service for girls, particularly those 
affiliated and associated with gangs. We 
feel that the tremendous capacity they 
possess for positive influence can be re- 
directed into constructive channels.” 


SPACE 


Aerospace Force? 

The U.S. Air Force has been trying 
the name “U.S. Aerospace Force” on its 
tongue ever since the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration assigned it prime responsi- 
bility for “space transportation.” Last 
week the name sounded better than ever 
when Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara, over the strangled cries of other 
services, flatly assigned “space develop- 
ment programs and projects to the De- 
partment of the Air Force except under 
unusual circumstances.” 

No existing programs were changed. 
The Army will continue with its Advent 
communications satellite; the Navy will 
stick with its Transit navigation satellite. 
And each service, in Pentagon parlance. 
will have “the right to think,” to do re- 
search on the problems of putting its 
weapons into space. But from now on, the 
\ir Force is boss of the big boosters that 
make military space ventures possible. 

Despite this truce, there are still new 
galaxies to conquer before the Aerospace 
Force becomes the big cheese. There is 
still an ill-defined line between military 
projects and work done by the civilian 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. Some day soon, the President 
will have to set up a single, economical 
space agency. Airmen are betting that it 
will belong to them. 
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SAC’S DEADLY DAILY DOZEN 


The Airborne Alert Provides a 
Sure Reply to Russian Missiles 


OUND the clock, day and night, twelve B-52s armed 

with hydrogen bombs cruise over the U.S. and Canada, 
carrying maps, charts and radar photos of Soviet targets. 
They are part of the Strategic Air Command's 1,500-plane 
retaliatory strike force, but they have a special distinction: 
because the twelve are always on station at their high- 
a'titude guard posts, they constitute a brand-new weapon in 
the U.S. arsenal. They are the airborne answer to the threat 
of Soviet Russia’s growing missile force, the minimum 
strike-back punch that the U.S. can deliver even if the So- 
viets should devastate all the too SAC bases and their 
grounded planes. The constantly flying Daily Dozen give the 
U.S. a defense that, as SAC Chief Thomas Power says, 
“never has been attempted in the military history of the 
world before.” 

With considerable secrecy, SAC’s airborne alert has been 
flying for more than a year, patrolling the skies in unbroken 
guard while many a defense critic was orating that the U.S. 
is unprepared for Russian missile attack. First flights were 
made out of Loring Air Force Base in Maine. Since then, 
the alert has flown 6,000 sorties, with no alert bomber 
landed until another has relieved it on station. The duty is 
now rotated so that each of SAC’s twelve B-52 wings has 
one aircraft on patrol at all times. 

Chin-ups & Blivits. Like all other SAC operations, the 
airborne alert routine is fenced by narrow restrictions and 
standardized procedures. Briefing is held a week prior to 
scheduled take-off. On take-off day, other crews run through 
the three-hour preflight checks on the alert bomber to less- 
en the fatigue of the crew going on duty. Take-offs are 
scheduled for around 1o a.m. to allow for a full night's 
sleep. (The crewmen’s physical condition is attested by the 
fact that they must be able to run a reasonably fast 250-yd. 
dash and perform five chin-ups and 33 sit-ups.) The planes 
carried an extra pilot on the first alert flights because flight 
surgeons were fearful that fatigued pilots might err fatally 
on delicate landings after 24 hours aloft. But tests proved 
that they could bear up with no serious fatigue, and the 
extra pilot was scratched. 

On the morning of his flight, the airplane commander 
passwords his way through a series of guards until he arrives 
at intelligence headquarters. There he picks up his Combat 
Mission Folder, which is really a box containing his charts 
and maps and the arming devices for the bombs (“blivits”) 
that are secured in the airplane’s bomb bay. Together, pilot 
and intelligence officer unlock the orange box, take an in- 
ventory, lock it up again. The pilot signs for it, and the 
box is hauled to his plane, where it is chained to a post in 
the cockpit. 

Catgut & Catnap. The six-man crew climbs aboard with 
its frozen TV lunches, its printed forms (27 of them have 
to be filled in during and after the flight), and 100 Ibs. or so 
of survival gear apiece. One pilot, Major Adelbert Gionet, a 
SAC plane commander for eleven years, carries toothbrush 
and mouthwash along, as well as a surgical needle and catgut 
(“If I ever rip any of me, I want to be able to put myself 
together”), and a flask of whisky. They all carry knives, 
since a knife has proved to be the most durable and ver- 
satile survival weapon. 

Unlike other SAC crews that are continuously making 
training flights and simulated bombing attacks. the airborne 
alert crew flies a casual course—“high-speed loitering”’— 
that keeps it within striking distance of its targets. On the 
24-hour orbit that will range across 11,000 miles or so, the 
pilot maintains a 4oo-knot “endurance speed,” avoiding 
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ALERT CREW RETURNS TO WRIGHT-PATTERSON A.F.B, 


sharp turns and other nonessential maneuvers to conserve 
fuel. SAC’s planners calculate that he is within reach of his 
target for 21 hours—known as “effectiveness time.” In the 
remaining three hours, he is low on fuel and making a 
scheduled mid-air refueling rendezvous. During the long 
patrol, crewmen warm their food and eat, thumb through 
books and magazines, rotate taking catnaps on rubber mat- 
tresses and in sleeping bags. 

Tethered & Armed. Through the whole period in the air, 
the crews are tethered by SAC’s worldwide communications 
system to an airborne commander, who flies out of SAC 
headquarters at Offutt Air Force Base near Omaha on 
twelve-hour shifts. Point of the flying command post is to 
provide battle direction in case all or one of SAC’s surface 
communications centers are bombed. The airborne com- 
manders are SAC’s generals, and the flagship is a converted 
KC-135 jet tanker loaded with communications equipment 
and capable of flying, if necessary, for 15 hours without 
refueling. 

To guard against accidental triggering of H-bomb war, 
the SACmen are schooled in a complicated, checks-and- 
balances, fail-safe system that is not only foolproof but 
“damnfool-proof.”’ Before an alert plane would start toward 
its target. the coded string of electronic signals from the 
command post must be authenticated by two crewmen as 
well as by the pilot. When that is done, the crew begins 
the arduous process of arming the bombs. No one crew 
member can do it alone; for each man who arms the bomb, 
regulations require that another must be in attendance and 
watching closely. Knobs must be turned, safety seals broken, 
keys inserted and turned to close a series of detonator 
circuits embedded in the TNT that activates the nuclear 
core on impact.* 

Long Stretch. The fuel and spare parts required for oper- 
ating the twelve planes around the clock for one year run 
to $65 million—the fuel for one B-52 alone runs to $7,0c0 
per flight. SAC Chief Power has managed to get an addi- 
tional budget of only $185 million. If he can get the money, 
Power would like to boost the alert to include at least 25% 
of his planes, which would cost $750 million a year above 
the $8 billion budget for all of SAC’s operations. 

In Power's plans, the alert will continue through the 
years (estimated until 1965) that the U.S. is building a 
reliable missile-warning system. Some airmen think that the 
airborne alert will be a part of SAC life as long as there 
are any nuclear bombers in the picture (estimated until 
1965). Costly as it is, the airborne alert is an economical 
way of stretching the effectiveness of the strategic bomber 
as long and as far as possible. Says Lieut. General Walter 
(“Cam”) Sweeney, commander of the Eighth Air Force: 
“I think we'll never go back to not having it.” 


*% Before the crash of a B-52 airborne alert plane last January in 
North Carolina, one of the two unarmed H-bombs was jettisoned by 
parachute, The other crashed with the plane but caused no trouble 
(at worst, only the TNT in an unarmed H-bomb explodes on impact). 
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ASIA 
An Offer & a Warning 


Among the many issues that divide 
and West. Laos is one of the most com- 
bustible. With this in mind, President 
John F. Kennedy sent Ambassador Llew- 
ellyn Thompson back to 
month with a cold-eyed bargain to offer 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

Thompson had to 
halfway across Russ 





Moscow last 


Khrushchev 
to deliver his mes- 


chase 








sage. finally caught up with him at No- 
vosibirsk, 1.750 miles east of Moscow, and 
settled down for a four-hour discussion. 
With direct implication that his words 


were those chosen by President Kennedy 
himself, Thompson made the blunt dec- 
laration that the U.S. is dead serious in 
its desire to make Laos neutral. When the 
U.S. said neutrality. added Thompson, it 
neant (as it has not always in the past) 
neutrality. Thompson 
specifies of what the U.S. 





complete offered 
was prepared 
provided the Russians were pre- 
pared to reciprocate 

@ To withdraw 


quasi-m 


to do 





completely the U.S.'s 





tary mission, which for five 
years has been training the Royal Laotian 
Army. 

@ To channel all U.S. aid to Laos through 
in international body acceptable to both 
sides. This would include a willingness to 
provide a proportionate share of aid to 
Pathet 
had accepted peace- 


Communist-dominated Lao areas 
provided that they 
ible reintegration with a nationally elect- 
ed government. 


@ To declare publicly. and in writing, the 


U.S. Government's acceptance of a truly 
neutral Laos. 
Thompson asked whether, in’ return 


the Russians were willing to abandon their 
military backing of the Pathet Lao rebels 
ind concur in Laotian neutrality. Fur 


Where ‘underdeveloped 
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thermore. Thompson wanted to find out 
whether Khrushchev was prepared to un- 
derwrite Red Chinese concurrence in such 
a decision. 

Or Else. This was the U.S.’s offer. But 
Thompson also had a warning. President 
Kennedy wanted to make it perfectly 
clear that the future of Southe: Asia 
was absolutely vital to the U.S. The U.S. 
prepared to tolerate true neutralism 
it would not, under any circumstances 
lerate Communist attempts to subvert 
colonize or take over nations such as Laos 
ind other countries in the area. 
bat it. the U.S. would take any 
ures necessary. If Khrushchev 
damping down the dangerous fire in Laos 
the U.S. 
would be immediate. For every two guns 
the Communists sent to the Pathet Lao 
the U.S. was prepared by v “escala- 

to ship three to the pro-Western 
army of Premier Boun Oum and his strong 

















To com- 
meas- 
instead of 


chose to fan the flames reaction 


iv of 





tion’ 


man, General Phoumi Nosavan. 
While the big powers were talking 
over the heads of the Laotians, General 


Phoumi 
lers. journeyed to Cambodia 
Neutralist Prince Sou- 
who was just back from 
northern Laos, where he hailed 
the pro-Communist rebels as ‘‘liberators. 
Surprisingly. the two old enemies 





most anti-Comm 1otian 


iC 





week 
self-exiled 
Phouma 


1 Visit to 


to see 
vanna 


agreed 
to a three-nation commission of neutrals 
( Malaya 
pervise a cease-fire in Laos. In return for 


Souvanna’s General Phoumi 


Burma and Cambodia) to su- 


with 
promised to support 


assent 
U.S. encouragement 
Souvanna’s policy of neutrality. 
Such neutrality might be hard to main- 
tain. And a neutral Laos serving as a buf 


‘strict 


Communism and the 
free world is not the 
But then, few 


fer state between 





idiest of solutions. 
things in Laos are (see 


} . / ) 
following ory 





KING SAVANG VATTHANA & KHA VILLAGERS 


rron ed comp! ment. 








LAOS 


The White Elephant 
See Cover) 

High over the jungle green hills of Laos 
unmarked U.S. 
red and white parachutes 
down the supplies of war 
clothing and 


transport planes loosed 
that floated 
ammunition 
Only a few miles 
away, across a canyon or a hill, Russian 
Ilyvushins rough turf 
ways bearing howitzers, mortars, assault 
guns and Communist technicians to man 
them. Among all the 
world, only in the 
northern Laos were Communist and ant 
Communist armies lined up for war. 
But strangely arms 

down into the hands of the Laotians 
little seemed to happen. Rarely had the 
world’s two great antagonists been more 


food. 


bounced onto run- 


crises around the 


remote and rugged 





once the glided 


ver, 


frustrated in their respective friends. 
Images & Amulets. In the Royal Lao 

tian Army. the soldiers were small, laugh- 

ing men. floppy as rag dolls in their out- 


sized American fatigues, wearing socks of 
rice about their chests. In five weeks 
they had advanced exactly eight miles 
long Astrid Highway, a dirt scar grandly 
named to commemorate the visit years 
ago by a Belgian queen. They swam in 
mountain. streams stole pigs. got drunk 
on rice whisky. and occasionally fired 


their U.S.-supplied 1o5-mm,. howitzers in 
the general direction of the enemy. (They 
disliked the idea of shooting at anybody 
with a rifle. since it is not permissible for 
any good Buddhist to knowingly kill an- 
other human being. ) 
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The Communists were only slightly bet 
ter served. On the commanding Plaine 
arres, cut off from the Royal Army 
Pathet Lao fought 
without pay and kept their new Russian 
weapons clean. But the Pathet Lao have 
not yet dared risk a major battle. During 
retreat they 
anaged to kill just 50 of the 
ost all by means of land 


artillery 





by deep ravines. the 


three months of slow have 


enemy 





mines or long- 
What could 


either side do 


distance barrage. 


serious cold-warriors on 





soldiers who set up tiny clay images 


of Buddha to shoot t 
then 
amulets on the theory 
would now miss too? 

Three Princes & a Soldier. To the 
minority of Laotians who about 
the war at all, it was fight 
between the princes. For Laos is a coun- 
try ol 


deliberately 
the st 


that the 


missed, and wore itues as 





ener 





\ 


know 
simply a 
princes and peasants where the 

process has made no 
impact than has the Communist cry of 
revolution. There is Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, who claims to be Premier and 
is recognized as such by the Russians 
though he is off in voluntary exile in 
Cambodia, cultivating gladioli at a royal 
villa borrowed from ( Prince 
Sihanouk. Souvanna is a enig- 
matic that he persistently refuses to define 
what he means by his doctrine of “neu- 
trality in neutralism,”” on the ground that 
Laotians dislike precision. There is Prince 
Boun Oum, recognized as Premier by the 
U.S., but frankly described by one West- 
ern diplomat as “a sort of Buddhist 
Falstaff.” One of Boun Oum’s supporters 


democratic 





more 





ambodia’s 
man so 
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called 


him “the most representative per- 
of the kingdom”—by which was 
that he is fond of 
wenching. In fact, Boun 
Oum owes his position to the strong man 
on the Western General Phoumi 
Nosavan, an anti-Comr who 
captured Vientiane three months 
forced Souvanna into exile. 
And lastly. there is burly 
Prince Souphanouvong. the tough boss of 


sonalits 
meant 
drinking and 


€XCeSSIV ely 


side 


soldier 





io and 





mustached 


rincipal 


PRINCE SOUVANNA 
inci import is U.S. do 


the Communist-backed Pathet Lao rebels 
who have kept all Laos in turmoil for the 
past seven years. There is nothing enig- 
matic about Souphanouvong: he wants to 
take over Laos with Communist backing. 
General Phoumi Nosavan, the one Lao- 
tian resolved to keep Communists out of 
the government at all costs, believes that 
the prince means what he says. Prince 
Souvanna Phouma doesn’t believe him 
on the ground that Souphanouvong is his 
half brother and therefore couldn't pos- 
sibly be pro-Communist. 

Presiding over all three is King Savang 
Vatthana, who towers above most of his 
subjects at 5 ft. 8 in. Savang Vatthana 
is recognized by all Laotians and both 
Russia and the U.S. as the chief of state. 
His most striking characteristic politically 
is a lethargy so profound that it is almost 
spectacular. Since the crisis began, he has 
taken two notable steps to safeguard his 
domain. He has kept close watch over ar 
ancient golden statue of Buddha, on the 
theory that “as long as the Buddha is in 
our hands, the country is safe.’ He has 
preserved the body of his late father in 
formaldehyde for the past 17 months ir 
a gilded sandalwood urn at 
to the palace in the royal capital of 
Luangprabang. on the that the 
powerful p/is (spirits) that surround the 
corpse of a king will ward off all invaders 

Flat World. The kingdom of Laos* is 
about the size of Great. Britain, but is 
landlocked, lackadaisical, and so primi 
tive that the currently favored adjective 
under would be an unwar 
ranted compliment. A recent U.S. survey 
disclosed that go° of all Laotians think 
the world is f and populated mainly 
by Laotians. 


the entrance 





rround 








‘veloped 





It is less a single country than an archi 


pelago of small, lush river valleys, cut off 


dent Kennedy prefe 


wis 1 
on t hymes ropriately 
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PREMIER Boun OuM 


All his relatives had hopes. 


from each other by sharp mountains and 
limestone plateaus where roam the ele- 
phant, tiger and gaur. In winter, the hills 
of Laos are alight with opium poppies, 
and in summer the floods brought by the 
monsoon rains lap under the stilted houses 
and over the 500 miles of meandering dirt 
roads. Years ago, someone built a railroad 
station in Savannakhet, but never got 
around to building a railroad. The Me- 
kong River, crashing down from a canyon 
in China’s Yunnan province, then slowed 
by silt and sewage on its 1.600-mile run 
to the South China Sea, is the principal 
means of transportation and is known as 
“the soul of Laos.” 

In normal times, the principal exports 
are illegal opium and a little tin, but in 
1960, the main export was words—the 
$300,000 charged at the cable office to 
newsmen covering the “war.” 

The Chop. Laos lies, by historical acci- 
dent, in the shape of a lean lamb chop 
among six quarreling neighbors. To the 
Communist countries beyond the mists 
and granite-blue mountains to the north, 
Laos in anarchy provides the vital corri- 
dor through which to fuel an incessant 
guerrilla warfare against South Viet Nam. 
To Cambodia, Laos is the buffer that per- 
mits it a capricious neutralism. To firmly 
anti-Communist Thailand on the west, 
Laos is a geographic and ethnic neighbor 
and, if the Communists should take it 
over, a potential threat. To the U.S., Laos 
is primarily something to deny to the 
Communists, and just about as inconven- 
ient a testing ground as can be found. 

The U.S. is deeply committed in Laos, 
where it has spent $310 million in the past 
six years. This is $26 for every Laotian 
every year, or almost half the per capita 
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income. A “retired” West Point brigadier, 
Andrew Jackson Boyle, directs the en- 
tire U.S. supply and training operation 
from headquarters in Vientiane—where 
the suburbia-like U.S. colony has taken 
on a stripped-for-action look since the 
evacuation of 200 dependents to Bangkok 
seven months ago. West Point's “retired” 
Major Eleazar Parmly does his best to 
help the government drive along Astrid 
Highway. In the hill country, Central In- 
telligence Agency operatives roam, dicker- 
ing for the support of tribal chieftains. 

Time & Temper. But the Laotian ter- 
rain and temperament are both frustrat- 
ing. Military men view with distaste the 
prospect of fighting a sputtery war that 
could be fed endlessly across the long 
borders with the Communist world. 

The development men find the Laotian 
people charming, but by Western stand- 
ards, bone lazy. In other backward lands, 
it is popular to write this quality off to 
malnutrition, liver flukes and intestinal 
parasites, but in Laos (where these afflic- 
tions also abound) lethargy extends to 
the highest rank of princelings, raised on 
French cuisine. The favorite phrase in 
Laos is bo pen nyan, a vaguely negative 
phrase that means anything from 
bad” to “it doesn’t matter.” Peasants 
listen with interest when U.S. experts ex- 
plain scientific agriculture. But when they 
learn that the aim is to double production 
rather than to halve the work, they give 
the new notions a cold shoulder. 

Old Lan Xang. A branch of the Thai 
peoples the Lao were driven out of south- 
ern China by Kublai Khan in the 13th 
century and fled south to the valleys of 
the Mekong behind a legendary king, 
Khun Borom, who rode “a white elephant 
with beautiful black lips and eyelids.” 
There was, a century later, a brief foray 
at empire. King Fah Ngum., born with a 
set of 33 pointed teeth, grabbed all of 
present-day Laos and part of Thailand by 
elephant charge and labeled it all Lan 
Xang Hom Khao, “Land of the Million 
Elephants and the White Parasol.’ He in- 
stalled the golden Prabang Buddha that 
the present King guards today. 

But it was not in the indolent Laotian 
manner to create a unified nation. The 
Lao stuck to the lush valleys, where the 
living was easy, and lorded it over the 
darker, aboriginal inhabitants who are still 
known in Laos today as Kha (slaves). 
To the hills came a fierce assortment of 
immigrants: Black Thai and White Thai, 
Yao and Youne and Meo. Adept with the 
poisoned dart, the crossbow and the ani- 
mal pit, the 8o0-odd hill tribes dislike the 
valley-dwelling Lao and number about 
half the country’s 2,000,000 population. 

Gallic Grace. Throughout its history, 
as now. Laos has been buffeted by power- 
ful neighbor states. It has been invaded 
so many times by the Vietnamese that the 
present King habitually refers to the 
threat from the north not as the Commu- 
nist but as “the Annamese problem.” 
About 1700, Laos split into three king- 
doms, run by rival royalty, and it was 
still split two centuries later when the 
French, the last and by all odds the gen- 





“too 





tlest of the conquerors, arrived in 1893, 
seeking a buffer state against Siam and 
British Burma. The French looked around 
and proclaimed Laos living proof of Rous- 
seau’s theories about the noble savage. 

With Gallic grace, the French colonials 
joined in the almost weekly Laotian fes- 
tivals. They range in riotousness from the 
spring fertility rites known as Bang Fai, 
when the men wave bamboo poles topped 
with phallic symbols and copulating pup- 
pets and the girls look on and giggle, to 
New Year's, when the King’s elephants 
are gathered and lectured on good con- 
duct. Many a Frenchman learned to play 
Laos’ unchaperoned game of love, con- 
ducted to the music of khen pipes, and 
one French administrator in southern Laos 
chopped down all bridges into his domain 
once a year out of fear that the annual in- 
spection might include an inventory of 
his concubines. According to British Au- 
thor Norman Lewis, French officers after 
a tour of duty in Laos are marked for- 
ever after by “gentle, rapt expressions” 
and a “vaguely dissolute manner.” 

In this land of love and laughter, the 
French showed little interest in social 
reforms. In the first 50 years French 
schools in Laos turned out just 61 high 
school graduates. But playing an old co- 
lonial game, they skimmed off the sons of 
the monarchy and subsidiary princeling 
families, sent them off to Paris for a taste 
of progress and the good life. 

Puritanical Heir. Savang Vatthana was 
plucked away from home at the age of ten. 
He attended a /ycée in Montpellier, got a 
degree from Paris’ Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, where French diplomats were 


trained. After a decade, Savang Vatthana 
returned home both flattered and baffled 
by the experience. He no longer could 
speak Lao, and had to be instructed by a 
palace functionary for years. 
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Savang Vatthana, a rather puritanical 
fellow, found himself at sharp odds with 
his father. King Sisavang Vong, who con- 
sidered polygamy a foundation stone of 
the Laotian way of life. Once a year it 
ewas his father’s royal pleasure to take 
a leisurely 4o-day boat ride down the 
Mekong to Vientiane, picking and choos- 
ing from the new crop of maidens in the 
villages as he passed. The palace swarmed 
with royalty who were all half or full 
brothers and sisters of the future King. 
(The old King’s offspring today hold 
posts ranging from doormen at the pal- 
ace to the governorship of Sayaboury 
province; the governor, a bit of an odd- 
ball. recently decreed that every elephant 
in Sayaboury had to wear a license plate. ) 

In total rejection of his father’s strenu- 
ous love life, the prince married one 
woman, Princess Khamphouy, a plump 
cousin, stayed faithful and sired five chil- 
dren, The old King proved totally unin- 
terested in Prince Savang Vatthana’s new 
ideas about agriculture. science and edu- 
cation. “My people only know how to 
sing and make love,” he said. 

And after a while, the prince himself 
became discouraged. ‘““What is the point 
of sending children to school?” he asked. 
“We are backward, and whatever we do 
shall never rise to the level of other peo- 
ples. Anyway. an educated population is 
difficult to govern.” He grew increasing- 
ly impervious to Western influence, de- 
spite his summer visits to the royal villa 
at Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat on the French 
Riviera. By the time he took the throne 
in 1959, after the old King died at 74, 
Savang Vatthana seemed to have sunk 
into a torpor that could not be shaken by 
the fast-paced world around him. One 
Western diplomat, after a session with the 
King, said it was “like listening to a long 
Oriental movie dubbed in French.” He is 
a fan of Margot Fonteyn and Italian op- 
era, and at one recent soiree, after a per- 
formance of native dances, he gathered 
his French and diplomat guests in stuffed 
armchairs in a corner and attempted to 
start the conversation with a topical ques- 
tion. “Tell me,” he asked: “What does the 
youth of today think of Anatole France?” 

Two Brothers. At about the same time 
as the future King. two other princelings 
returned from France. Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, 59, and his half brother Prince 
Souphanouvong, 48, belonged to a remote 
branch of the royal family. Both studied 
civil engineering in Paris and won high 
marks. Prince Souvanna, upon his return, 
slipped easily into the crowd of sleek 
sybarites who for the past six years have 
flitted in and out of office. 

But Prince Souphanouvong, dazzled by 
his exposure to French socialism, turned 
left. He moved to Hanoi. married a Viet- 
namese girl, began consorting with the 
Viet Minh revolutionists, who were plot- 
ting the overthrow of Indo-China’s French 
masters. In 1949, he set off on a 4o-day 
trek through the northern jungles to a 
rendezvous with the brilliant Viet Minh 
ex-schoolteacher and field commander, 
General Vo Nguyen Giap. Over a bottle 
of warm champagne, which Giap bragged 
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had been “taken from the body of a dead 
Frenchman.” Giap explained how guer- 
rilla warfare worked. 

“Use the peasants as your eyes and ears 
and your main source of supply.” he urged 
Souphanouvong. “Before cooking each 
meal, peasant women must take a handful 
of rice and put it in a basket. Even in 
hard times, they won't miss it, and you'd 
be surprised how soon it mounts up.” 

Even children could be trained to de- 
liver messages or carry grenades. As for 
the mountain tribesmen, “Teach the 
shoot, guide them in killing a French 
soldier and, by implicating them in a 
crime, you implicate them in the war.” 
Above all, counseled Giap, keep away 
from towns. “People in towns have chairs 
tables, shoes, beds—you can't eat those 
things. Country folk have rice, eggs, chick- 
ens, pigs. Remember, those who rule the 
countryside rule the country.” 

Prince Souphanouvong, though fuzzy 
on his Marxism, took the guerrilla lessons 
to heart. Equipped with a pair of black 
boots. Viet Minh aides and money, he 
marched off into the northern Laotian 
provinces, and in the next three years 
formed the nucleus of the Pathet Lao. 
By the time the French surrendered at 
Dienbienphu and the Geneva Conference 
declared Laos a neutral state, the “Red 
Prince” had established Pathet Lao con- 
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trol firmly in the two mountainous prov- 
inces Of Samneua and Phongsaly. 

No Zeal. The history of Laos since 
then has revolved around the fact that 
the central Laotian government has never 
been able or energetic enough to defeat 
Souphanouvong in war, or to dea! with 
him in peace. The princelings who took 
over in Vientiane, led most often by 
Prince Souvanna, were not dedicated 1 
tionalists or zealous patriots toughened in 





a struggle for freedom from their coloni 
alist masters—France had simply handed 
Laos its independence with chaotic haste 
Indo-China 


disaster, By Geneva's rosy terms. the Pa- 





in the closing days of its 


thet Lao were supposed to be integrated 
into a Royal Laotian Army that was to b 
trained and equipped by the French. But 
France, defeated and demoralized 
interest in doing the job. Leav ng behind 
a few advisers and a republic-style ¢ 
stitution, France quit Laos in 1954 as 
abruptly as she had come 60 years before. 

Build Fast. John Foster Dulles, who 
had little confidence in neutralism, took 
an agonized look around and decided that 
the U.S, had to fill the vacuum. He con- 
cluded that the only solution was to build 
a Laotian army and build it fast. 

Though a firm of economic consultants. 
Washington’s Howell & Co., studied the 
primitive economy and advised that it 
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could absorb a maximum of $24 million 
a year, the U.S. poured in about twice 
that amount. As naive in business as in 
politics, the Laotians hardly knew how to 
handle their new wealth—until a few 
sharp Indian and Chinese traders rushed 
into Vientiane to show them. Favorite 
device: the import license. Laotians with 
political pull got import licenses for ev- 
erything from feather dusters to nail 
polish to television sets—though there is 
no TV station in Laos. They could then 
buy foreign exchange at the official rate 
of 35 kip to the dollar, sell the dollars 
on the black market for too kip or 
more, and then rush back to buy more 
dollars. Corruption became appalling. 
Some $1,600,000 and a year’s work were 
spent on a road linking Luangprabang and 
Vientiane, which proved to be under water 
half the year. It got paved for only eight 
miles out of Vientiane—to the tennis 
court of a former Defense Minister. There 
was, said an investigator for the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, ‘an al- 
most fairy-tale implausibility” about the 
transactions. Stately homes and Mercedes 
cars blossomed along the dusty streets 
of Vientiane. 
Almost all of the aid went to the army 
(of the $34.2 million spent by the U.S. in 
Laos last year, only $s590.750 went to 
agriculture, in a country where 90% of 
the people are farmers). The soldiers got 
shiny U.S. equipment and instruction as 
to its use from a band of U.S, soldiers in 
mufti euphemistically called the Programs 
Evaluation Office (since technically only 
the French, under Geneva’s terms, were 
supposed to train Laotian soldiers). 
rrouble was that the 29,000-man army 
which even the Pentagon thought too 
large by at least a third. had no interest 
in fighting. particularly against other Lao- 
tians. In fact, Laotians who joined the 
ranks did not consider it a fighting job 





but a pleasant civil-service type career 
whose $130-a-year pay was twice the 
average Laotian income. 

Tolerant Man. For much of the time 
the man who presided over the distribu- 
tion of military aid was quiet, ambitious 
General Phoumi Nosavan, who may have 
had trouble making his soldiers fight, but 
bluntly labels the Pathet Lao “the agents 
of a foreign power.” Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, as Premier, was earnestly dedi- 
cated to the notion that his brother would 
call off the Pathet Lao attacks if people 
were just nice to him. Soon, Red Prince 
Souphanouvong flew in to see Souvanna 
and the two half brothers hugged and 
wept at the airport and went off to a 
picnic with 50 of their relatives. Under 
Souvanna's tolerant eye, the Pathet Lao 
temporarily suspended fighting, and Sou- 
phanouvong entered the government as 
Minister of Planning. thus becoming the 
first Communist agent ever to administer 
a U.S. aid program. Even more alarming, 
the Pathet Lao and their allies won 13 
out of 21 seats in the 1958 country-wide 
by-election. 

Short Resolution. Understandably an- 
noyed, the U.S. suspended its aid. which 
in Laos was enough to bring down any 
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government, A Committee for the De- 
fense of the National Interest, backed by 
General Phoumi Nosavan, emerged. In a 
belated show of strength. the army en- 
circled a Pathet Lao battalion on the 
Plaine des Jarres and jailed Prince Sou- 
phanouvong on a charge of treason. The 
committee’s candidates won _ blatantly 
rigged elections in April 1960. 

But in Laos, such resolution does not 
last. One dark night. the entire Pathet 
Lao battalion, along with its women, chil- 
dren and cows, walked through the army 
guard. Asked how this was possible, an 
army commander in the area answered 
“That would be difficult to explain.” Just 
is easily, Prince Souphanouvong slipped 
out of prison and into the hills last May 
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taking his jailers along as new recruits. 
Within weeks, the Pathet Lao rebels were 
back in business and renewing their guer- 
rilla attacks in the countryside. 

One-Man Mutiny. The Royal Army 
now faced the prospect of renewed fight- 
ing in a war that seemed endless. The 
whole thing was too much for an ebulli- 
ent, s5-ft. 4-in. fighting man trained at a 
U.S. Ranger school in the Philippines. In 
a one-man mutiny, Captain Kong Le and 
his battalion of paratroopers seized con- 
trol of Vientiane in a predawn coup last 
August. Young (26) Captain Kong Le 
seemed to be against everybody and ev- 
erything. acting from no clear motives 
except fatigue and frustration. 

“Where are the roads that were sup- 
posed to be built with American aid mon- 
ey?” Captain Kong Le demanded. “1 am 
willing to die for Laos, but not for in- 
competence and corruption. I am tired of 
Lao killing Lao. I have fought and I have 
killed many men, and I have never seen 
a foreigner die.” Kong Le obviously had 
no solution in mind. He raced about town 
in a Jeep flying a three-starred flag with 
the legend “Chef de Coup d’Etat.” He 
warned that the two cold-war camps were 
“like two scorpions in a cup. You must 
not touch either of them. since both 
can bite.” And he asked the politicians: 
“What do I do next?” He began by 
installing Prince Souvanna as his Pre- 
mier, and Brother Souphanouvong soon 
emerged from the hills to talk peace. 

Our Boy. But General Phoumi Nosa- 
van, 41, with the influential support of 
his first cousin, Strongman Sarit Thanarat 
of neighboring Thailand, defiantly de- 
clared himself in rebellion against the new 
state of affairs. Though the U.S. had rec- 
ognized the Kong Le—Prince Souvanna 
government, it soon shifted the bulk of its 
aid to General Phoumi. The aim. ex 
plained the CIA, who called General 
* was to “polarize” the 





Phoumi “our boy 
Communist and anti-Communist factions 
in Laos. Advancing from his army base at 
Savannakhet, General Phoumi managed to 
recapture Vientiane, mostly by means of 
an artillery duel that killed three civilians 
for every soldier. Prince Souvanna flew 
off to exile in Cambodia, blaming his 
downfall on U.S. “betrayal.” 

Kong Le retreated north to the Plaine 
des Jarres. Whatever the fuzzy aims of his 
revolt, he has now fallen under the thumb 
of the Communists. His troops, merged 
with the Pathet Lao, are commanded by 
Pathet Lao’s Colonel Sinkapo and shout 
Communist slogans. The Plaine is crawl- 
ing with Russian experts and Viet Minh 
cadres down to the gun-crew level (but 
not. so far, any Communist Chinese). 

Flip-Flop. At this point the U.S.’s 
get-tough policy stalled. General Phoumi 
proved embarrassingly unable to win any 
more battles. Last week government Har- 
vard trainers strafed their own troops by 
mistake, and the Pathet Lao opened up 
with 85-mm. Russian cannon. The Royal 
Army fled, abandoning the key road junc- 
tion at Phou Khoun. And as Premier, 
Prince Boun Oum, whose ancestors long 
ruled in Laos’ southern kingdom, insisted 
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on staffing his government almost exclu- 
sively with his own relatives from the 
south, including a Minister of Cults con- 
fusingly named Boun Om. The prince 
named his nephew to the lucrative post of 
Finance Minister and General Phoumi's 
brother to the equally desirable job of 
Director of Customs. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, in an abrupt policy switch, 
started looking around for some new 
“political solution” in Laos. 

The Kennedy Administration enthusi- 
astically agreed. With U.S. backing, King 
Savang Vatthana bestirred himself to sug- 
gest that Cambodia, Burma and Malaya 
dispatch an inspection team to stop the 
fighting. Last week the plan began to get 
somewhere when General Phoumi flew off 
to Cambodia for a talk with Prince Sou- 
vanna. After a long talk, the two men en- 
dorsed the commission idea, called for 
meetings between the rival Laotian fac- 
tions as well as an international confer- 
ence to guarantee the neutrality of Laos 
and pave the way for general elections. 
Prince Souvanna promised to try to sell 
the idea to the Pathet Lao—as soon as he 
gets back from a trip around the world. 

To please Souvanna, any new govern- 
ment will have to be broad-based, which 
in Laos means including as many impor- 
tant families as possible, as well as some 
Pathet Lao, at least in minor positions. To 
avoid argument over whether Souvanna 
or Boun Oum is the “legitimate” Premier, 
both sides would deal through King Sa- 
vang Vatthana. Any solution is likely to 
be makeshift. Says one U.S. diplomat: 
“Laos is going to be a problem through- 
out our lifetime and longer.” 

But for Laos to be declared neutral is 
not necessarily an inevitable step toward 
a Communist takeover. The Pathet Lao, 
still a tiny minority, are generally dis- 
liked in the areas they control. Within the 
past year, the U.S. has begun the kind of 
aid program that could in time have some 
grass-roots effect: an $8,600,000 all- 
weather road between Thakhet and Nam 
Ca Dinh. Fortnight ago, the U.S, granted 
$1,000,000 toward a rural development 
program of small dams, wells, schools. 

And pro-Western King Savang Vatthana 
is still widely loved by his countrymen for 
the same phlegmatic qualities that make 
him the despair of foreign diplomats. Last 
week, on the inscrutable advice of his 
bonzes, the saffron-clad Buddhist priests 
who abound in Luangprabang, Savang 
Vatthana decided that, whatever West- 
erners may think, the signs were propi- 
tious for Laos. He announced that at long 
last he would cremate his father. 

He ordered workmen to build tempo- 
rary housing to accommodate the 6,000 
dignitaries he expects from all over the 
world. Six weeks hence, when the guests 
gather in a field outside the town, the 
torch will be touched. and the old King, 
in his gilded coffin carved from a sandal- 
wood trunk chosen by the bonzes as pre- 
destined to receive the royal body, will go 
up in scented smoke. 

That will climax seven days of feasting, 
since in Laos, death is thought to be a 
release, and a portent of happier times. 
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FRANCE 
L'Affaire Peugeot 


It was the crime that had everything. 
The cast of characters, including beautiful, 
amoral women and recklessly brutal men, 
seemed right out of the nouvelle vague 
French films. One of the nation’s great- 
est fortunes was involved. Best of all, 
the crime itself was inspired by what 
Frenchmen believe to be the fountainhead 
of criminal violence, the U.S. 

Smuggled Pinballs. It began last year 
when a_ small-time Parisian hoodlum 
named Pierre Larcher, 38, got in trouble. 
Stocky, heavy-featured Pierre, known to 
the police derisively as “Pretty Boy,” 
specialized in stealing cars and smuggling 
pinball machines into France. On the run 
and out of money, Pierre hid out in an 
abandoned farmhouse near tiny Grisy-les- 
Platres, 30 miles from Paris. There he read 
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the French translation of an obscure 1953 
novel about kidnapers, by Lionel White, 
called The Snatchers. Hurrying back to 
Paris, Pierre sought out his friend, Ray- 
mond Rolland, 24. Tossing the book on a 
table, he said: “Here's a good way to make 
money. This would solve our problems.” 
In his own way, handsome and dashing 
Raymond was in nearly as much trouble 
as Pierre. Born in Brittany—France’s eco- 
nomic and cultural equivalent of the Deep 
South—Raymond longed for money, so- 
cial position, fast cars and dames. On his 
discharge as a French army commando, he 
adopted the aristocratic-sounding name of 
Raymond de Beaufort. Calling on his 
mother, a factory worker in a Paris sub- 
urb, Raymond turned up in new U.S. 
cars (rented), airily told his childhood pals 
he was going to build a factory and give 
them all jobs. “No matter how high I rise, 
I shall never forget you,’ Raymond would 
say, as he drove off in a Thunderbird. 
Reality for Raymond, however, was a 


third-floor walk-up in Paris. Occasional- 
ly, he would drop in on his pretty ex-wife, 
Ginette, or drink in bistros with a few old 
army buddies. He traveled about Europe, 
supporting himself by small-scale smug- 
gling and illegal currency deals. In Copen- 
hagen, one of those entranced by his tall 
tales was a stunning, 20-year-old blonde, 
Ingelise Bodin, who was Miss Denmark 
in London's 1960 Miss World contest. 

Delinquent Girls. Pierre and Raymond 
leafed through the social register, Bottin 
Mondain, to find a victim, settled on four- 
year-old Eric Peugeot, heir to one of 
France’s greatest fortunes (autos, appli- 
ances, heavy machinery). After studying 
the habits of the Peugeot family, Ray- 
mond kidnaped little Eric on April 12 
last year from a sandbox at the exclusive 
St.-Cloud country club, left behind a 
typewritten note to the boy's father, de- 
manding $100,000 ransom. Bundling the 
boy into a stolen Peugeot 4o3 sedan, Ray- 
mond and Pierre drove to the farmhouse 
at Grisy-les-Platres. Pierre Larcher’s mis- 
tress, 19-year-old Rolande Niemezyk— 
who had twice escaped from a school for 
delinquent girls—watched over the child, 
and a TV set kept him amused. The kid- 
napers sent ransom instructions to the 
Peugeot family. 

Three nights after the kidnaping, Ray- 
mond waited nervously in a dark alleyway 
near the Arc de Triomphe. Eric’s father 
approached, carrying a satchel containing 
$100,000 in small bills. When he heard 
the password, “Keep the key,”” he dropped 
the satchel, turning just in time to catch 
a glimpse of Raymond as he made off. 
Next morning, young Eric was found, un- 
harmed, in front of a café near home. 

10,000 Missions. The kidnapers dis- 
posed of all clues by burning the kidnap 
car and dropping their typewriter into 
the Seine. Pierre and Raymond decided 
that life was, at last, loverly. Pierre got a 
Studebaker and a small Fiat; Raymond 
bought a Peugeot, a Chevrolet Impala and 
a Thunderbird. Their girl friends, Ingelise 
and Rolande, blossomed out in new 
clothes. 

The police, with little to go on, still 
plugged away at solving the kidnaping. 
Detectives made 10,000 checkups, rang- 
ing from France and Spain to Turkey and 
the U.S. Some 1,500 persons were ques- 
tioned, 1.500 Peugeot sedans were 
searched, 2,000 tips investigated. The in- 
ternational police organization, Interpol, 
sent out 100,000 lists of the bank-note 
numbers on the payoff money. 

Six months after the snatch, a tipster 
went to Interpol’s Paris headquarters and 
told of two men with no visible means of 
support who were rolling in money. The 
two: Pierre Larcher and Raymond Rol- 
land. Investigating, the police called on 
Raymond's ex-wife and learned that early 
last April, Raymond had borrowed her 
Hermes typewriter and never returned it. 

The Six Children. Three weeks ago, 
police tailed the two and their girl friends 
to Mégéve, a fashionable ski resort near 
the Swiss border. Raymond rented a pic- 
turesque eleven-room chalet, and they all 
moved in. Along with them was Medical 
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Student Jean-Simon Rotman. who once 
lived in the same rooming house as Ray- 
mond. He, too found a girl: a 
Franco-Japanese stripper named Mitsou- 
ko. The three couples lived it up in bar 
and bistro. When Ingelise Bodin was cho- 
sen “Miss Courcheval” at a nearby resort 
they celebrated with a restaurant party. 
Raymond was amused to discover that 


soon 


among fellow vacationers at Mégéve were 
little Eric and his parents. They frequently 
passed in the street or sat near one anoth- 
er in bars. (Larcher smirked later: “I’ve 
ilways had a taste for risks. 

Declined Wager. In Paris, the method- 
ical police finally tracked down some 
letters that Raymond's ex-wife had typed 
on her missing Hermes. They matched 
exactly the ransom notes sent the Peu- 
geots. Last week the police moved in on 
the chalet and arrested Raymond Rolland 
ind Ingelise in bed. Their companions 
who had already set off for Paris, were 
picked up on the road. After 45 hours 
interrogation, Raymond Rolland fainted 
was revived with smelling salts, and then 
confessed, Pierre Larcher soon confessed 
too. Frogmen dove into the Seine and 
recovered the Hermes typewriter where 
Raymond said he had thrown it; the last 
oo of the ransom money was found 





SI. 
locked in the trunk of Larcher’s Fiat. 

In almost any country but France, the 
crime have 
solved and the police inundated with con- 
gratulations, But L’Affaire Peugeot, like 
French ay s, promptly 
more tortuous at the moment of its seem- 
ing solution. Was it coincidence, asked 
the press, that the kidnapers and_ the 
Peugeots were holidaying at the same re- 
sort? Why did Peugeot not 
Rolland? And why had René 
France's No. 1 criminal lawyer 
so quickly to defend the accused when 





would now been considered 









bec ime 





most 


recognize 
Floriot 
decided 
there seemed no chance of a fee? 

At week's end, the police added that 
a third man” was also involved in the 
kidnaping. His name would be divulged 
shortly, said the police, and added that it 
was a which would “shock the 
French public. 
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nner chambers of power for three decades. 
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Eden Cham 
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Hitler. Salisbury was a strong proponent 
of Eden's ill-fated intervention in Suez. 
In 1957 Salisbury resigned from Prime 


Minister Harold Macmillan’s government 
because he thought that Britain had gotten 
too soft’ in dealing with the rebellion 
in Cyprus. 
Since then 
ing a smoldering Tory eye on Macmil- 
lan’s “liberal” policy of giving independ- 
ence to the African colonies, and on Mac- 


Salisbury has sulked, turn- 
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MARQUESS OF SALISBURY 
With a most aristocratic tilt. 
millan’s witty, untitled Colonial Secre- 
tary, Iain Macleod, 47, the Tory most 


talked about as a future Prime Minister. 
Giving voice to the sentiments echoed in 
many of Britain’s Tory shires and manor 
houses, as well as in the colonies, Salis- 
bury a month ago helped line up 97 Tory 
M.P.s behind a motion urging Macleod to 
go slow” in Africa. 

Last week, rising in the House of Lords, 
Salisbury tilted his long nose at a more 
aristocratic angle than ever and launched 
in attack on Macleod. “Rhodesia was the 
most British, in the fullest sense of that 
word, of any of the realms and territories 
of the British Crown. Now, within the 
space ol a few months, those feelings 
have given way to suspicion, con- 
hatred of the home gov- 





almost 
ernment.” The 
this state of affairs, he charged 
on Macleod, “a man of most 
intellectual brilliance” but also one who 
has been too clever by half.” 

Macleod’s trouble Salisbury 
with lordly disdain, might lie in his fond- 
ness for bridge which he 
earned his living for two years as a bridge 
expert on the London Sunday Times. He 
inderstood, said the rather 
like a man searching for a kind word to 
say about cannibalism—that “it’s not 
considered immoral, or even bad form, to 


tempt 
main responsibility” for 
lust rest 
unusual 





suggested 


a pastime at 


marquess 


outwit one’s opponents at bridge.” The 
completely outwitted” white — settlers 
could only conclude that “it s the 





nationalist African leaders whom the Co 
lonial Secretary regarded as his partners 
ind the white community and loyal Af- 





ricans that he regarded as his opponents. 


Great Possessions. Pale with 


inger 





the bewigged Lord Chancellor, Viscount 
Kilmuir, rose to Macleod’s defense call- 
Salisbury’s speech “the most bitter 


ittack I have ever known on a Minister 
years in Parliament.” Next 
came Lord Hailsham, 53, Tory campaign 
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manager in the last election. who referred 
scathingly to Salisbury’s “great 
sions which, here and in Africa 

the right to speak about affairs.” 
bury, the capital of Southern Rhodesia, is 
named after his grandfather.) Hailsham 
went on: “My lords, we cannot all have 
great possessions, but we can all be proud 
of our personal honor. It was that which 
I thought the noble marquess was seeking 
from my right honorable 


posses- 
give him 


( Salis- 


to take away 
friend.” 
Salisbury had brought into the open a 
deeply felt split among the Tories. His is 
the voice of the past, but it could do 
damage to Harold Macmillan in the pres- 
ent, and it undoubtedly did something to 
dim the future luster of Iain Macleod. 


THE CONGO 


Rebellion & Reunion 

The Congo last week found itself with 
a new political structure, a new name 
and perhaps even a prospect of 
Among the island palms of placid Mada 
most of the faction leaders me 


peace 


gascar 
for a sweltering summit parley 
split the nation into eight new sovereign 
tates loosely joined. Tentative title: Con- 
federation of Central African States. 
Agreement was born of the fear that 
the U.N. would soon move in with force 
on the squabbling provincial bosses and 
take away their armies. With one voice 
the leaders—Congolese President Joseph 
Kasavubu and Premier Joseph Ileo, Kasai 
Province’s Albert Kalonji, Katanga Prov 
ince’s Moise Tshombe, and a covey of oth- 
ers—sent blunt warning to the U.N. to 
refrain from force and take no action un- 
til the Congo’s black rulers could come up 
with a solution of their own, Then, to ev- 
the Congolese did 


agreed t 






eryone’s astonishment 
just that. 

President Kasavubu, who had 
fought Tshombe’s separatist demands for 
copper-rich Katanga, now was willing to 
them. The dignitaries 
carved the new boundaries of the Congo 
along tribal lines. The city of Léopoldville 
would be a “neutral” capital, somewhat 
like Washington, D.C. There, Kasavubu 
would sit as first President of the con- 


Congo 


accept assembled 


federation. 

Dead & Wounded. Would it work? No 
one could say, for one key region—East- 
ern province—was still in the hands of 
Communist-backed Antoine Gizenga, who 
join the talks and obviously 
their 
the conferees of 


refused to 
decisions. In 
Mada- 

} 


would not abide by 


their new unity 


gascar seemed determined to get yack 











control of their country from the U.N. 
They condemned the imminent arrival of 
3.700 new Indian troops to join the U.N. 
force, and seemed prepared to take on the 
U.N, in ed bat if it persisted in 
the aim to disarm them. 

Dag Hammarskjold’s men already had 


got a iste of bitter 
In Matadi, the 

golese troops turned on the 
danese U.N. garrison with rifles 
mortars and 37-mm. cannon in a 
battle that left two Sudanese 


Congolese defiance. 
Congo's major port Con- 
135-man Su- 
machine 
guns 


two-day 
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dead, 13 wounded. The rest piled their 
blue U.N. helmets in one pile, their weap- 
ons in another, then marched out to be 
shipped back to Léopoldville in humiliat- 
ing surrender. 

Journey to Manhattan. The Congolese 
victors promptly declared the port closed. 
With the entire flow of U.N. supplies at 
the mercy of the Congolese, Indian U.N. 
Congo Chief Rajeshwar Dayal threatened 
force, then negotiated with the Congolese 
to allow his men to re-enter. Seizing its 
chance, Kasavubu’s regime demanded 
more Congolese influence over U.N. oper- 
ations. It insisted on joint control over all 
air traffic in the Congo, and Congolese 
inspection of all arriving ships. Above all, 
insisted the Congolese, one U.N. official 
must leave and not return: Rajeshwar 
Dayal. 

At week's end Dayal flew back to Man- 
hattan for urgent talks. Having lost the 
confidence of virtually all the Congolese, 
Dayal might not return. But whoever 
Hammarskjold chose as his successor 
would find a new spirit in the battered 
heart of Africa. Having insisted on diver- 
sity, the Congo's leaders now saw the use- 
fulness of unity. And if from this, peace 
came, that after all was the U.N.’s goal 
in the first place. 


FOREIGN AID 
Pound of Propaganda 


For each of its well-publicized and high- 
ly visible foreign aid ventures (e.g., a steel 
mill in India, a road in Afghanistan, the 
Aswan dam in Egypt), the Soviet Union 
faithfully exacts a precious pound of prop- 
aganda. This week the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation showed 
Soviet generosity to be largely a myth. 

During the years 1956-59, reports the 
OEEC, 16 Western nations, together with 
Japan, supplied the world’s underdevel- 
oped countries with an average $6.9 bil- 
lion yearly in capital assistance—a cate- 
gory that includes direct aid, reparations 
payments, long-term loans, guaranteed ex- 
port credits and contributions to interna- 
tional economic assistance funds. It ex- 
cludes military grants. 

The average yearly foreign aid budget 
of the entire nine-nation Communist bloc 
over the same period: a paltry $140 mil- 
lion.* During this time, neither Russia nor 
Red China «anked among the ten most 
generous nations. The top ten, and their 
total four-year contributions: 


U.S. $14,062,000,000 
France 4,921,000,000 
Great Britain 3,149,000,000 
West Germany 2,328,000,000 


The Netherlands 850,000,000 
Japan 588,000,000 
Italy 552,000,000 
Canada 464,000,000 
Belgium 394,000,000 
Switzerland 393,000,000 


% In direct grants and export credits picked up 
by foreign nations. Higher Communist claims 
(about $2.3 billion) usually include credit for 
purchase of goods these nations could not use, 
or have not yet picked up. 
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RUSSIA 


Fill Up with Commilube 


An important part of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy these days floats to the outside world 
on a thick black tide of oozing oil. Rus- 
sian oil salesmen with barter deals in their 
briefcases stride the sidewalks of Beirut, 
Colombo and Tokyo. Earnest technicians 
from Moscow probe the earth in India, 
Ghana, Cuba and Pakistan to help the 
locals find petroleum of their own. Fat 
tankers chug out of the Black Sea toward 
a score of nations already signed up at 
bargain-basement prices for Commilube, 
the fuel of friendship. 

Ten years ago, all this was impossible, 
for Russia produced barely enough oil 
for itself. But now, with expansion of the 
old Baku fields and opening of the vast 
new deposits east of the Volga, Soviet 
output has soared to an annual 148 mil- 
lion tons, next only to the U.S. (368 mil- 
lion tons) and Venezuela (149 million 
tons). From this gushing wealth comes 
the surplus pumped into export channels 
by Soyuzneftexport, Russia’s oil market- 
ing agency, which hopes to break the 
world monopoly of the eight Western 
“majors” with alluring sales stunts. 

Coffee, Cocoa & Rubber. With no roy- 
alties to pay and no leases, worldwide 
distribution networks, dividends or profit 
statements to worry about, Soyuzneft- 
export was able to move into the Swedish 
market with 1,500,000 tons (one-seventh 
of Sweden's imports) in 1959 simply by 
knocking 22% off the price that Western 
suppliers were charging. In Brazil, there 
was hardly a discount at all in Russia’s 
big contract last year; there the attrac- 
tion was that Soyuzneftexport accepted 
Brazilian coffee and cocoa beans in a 
straight barter deal, whereas the “majors” 
demanded hard currencies. 

In the same way Fidel Castro, who 
pumps Soviet oil through confiscated U.S.- 
owned refineries, pays in both money and 
sugar for the 2,500,000 tons of crude he 
is scheduled to get from Russia yearly. 
To get into the important Italian market, 
Moscow signed up with Oil King Enrico 
Mattei’s mammoth state-owned ENI oil 
monopoly to deliver 12 million tons of 
oil in 1961-64 in exchange for 240,000 
tons of steel pipeline tubing and 50,000 
tons of synthetic rubber. The cost works 
out at about half the normal price for 
Persian Gulf crude. 

Furious Motorists. Moscow’s attrac- 
tive offers find ready listeners in almost 
every underdeveloped country, for many 
Asian and African governments bridle at 
the “rigged” prices of the Western oil 
companies. Making its first major deal 
with Russia, Pakistan fortnight ago signed 
up for a $30 million Soviet exploration 
scheme, which will bring in Russian teams 
to look for oil in Pakistan itself. Reason: 
most U.S. and British oil firms, after 
years of vain exploration there, have 
given up the search, leading some Paki- 
stanis to suspect that their failure was 
intentional to keep prices high. 

In Ceylon, motorists complain inces- 
santly of the high fuel prices of Western 





Camera Press—Pix 
Russian Ort INSTALLATION AT BAKU 
Fueling friendships for a while. 


firms; as a result, an official Ceylonese 
delegation returned from Moscow last 
week with a deal for cheaper Russian oil. 

Western firms have had to cut their 
own prices to meet the Soviet competi- 
tion, regardless of the shrieks of anger 
from the Middle East Arab producing 
lands, which suffer losses of revenue every 
time the price goes down. Arab opinion, 
in fact, is one reason why Russia selects 
only certain key targets for its cutthroat 
dumping, elsewhere keeps its price only 
slightly lower than the going rate. 

Coming Battle? Russia needs more re- 
fineries and has only a tiny tanker fleet 
of its own; at the moment, it must 
charter other vessels for most of the long 
hauls. But soon Russia’s new Volga-Urals 
producing area will be pumping its bur- 
geoning output through a big network of 
pipelines now under construction—with 
the help of the pipe obtained from Italy 
—to the Baltic (for Scandinavia), and to 
East Germany, Poland and Czechoslova- 
kia, on the western edge of the Iron Cur- 
tain. Then, promise the Russians, they 
will be ready for an all-out battle in the 
crucial markets of Western Europe. 

Western specialists concede that Mos- 
cow will probably reach its ambitious tar- 
get of 230 million tons output by 1965 
but are not so sure that it will be able 
to boost its exports indefinitely. At home, 
Russian industry is shifting fast from 
coal, peat, shale and firewood to oil and 
gas, will be needing more and more of the 
oil for itself. In Europe, France before 
long will rely largely on its expanding 
Sahara fields and will perhaps furnish 
Algerian oil to its Common Market neigh- 
bors as well. When the Japanese conces- 
sions in the Persian Gulf begin to produce 
on a large scale, much of Asia may find 
these a new source of supply. “All in all,” 
suggests one oil economist in London, “I 
think the fastest growth of Soviet oil 
may well lie behind us.” 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 
Two Views South 


President Kennedy, eager to prove him- 
self as good a neighbor as Franklin Roose- 
velt before him. decided to use this week’s 
White House reception for Latin Ameri- 
can diplomats as one more place to stress 
his own favored slogan, “Alliance for 
Progress.” To the President. the hemi- 
sphere’s alliance must be a two-way street, 
with U.S. cash and technical assistance 
matched by Latin American self-help and 
self-discipline. Before him was an emer- 
gency request for $20 million to shore up 
Bolivia's chronically collapsing economy. 
Kennedy's response was to send a team of 
economic experts to Bolivia to determine 


tion refused to line up with the U.S. 
against Castro, the prospect of others 
doing so was vastly dimmed. 

At the Commodore. If collective ac- 
tion is not now feasible. what else can 
the U.S. do to arrest the Communist 
dominance of Cuba? The air was thick 
last week with rumors that Kennedy is 
about to do what he talked of doing dur- 
ing last fall’s campaign: attempting “to 
strengthen the non-Batista democratic 
forces in exile and in Cuba itself.” Mexi- 
can officials privately (and unhappily) 
fear that the U.S. may be planning to give 
massive support to an invasion of Cuba 
by anti-Castro exiles. As proof, those who 
predict an invasion pointed to last week's 
meeting at Manhattan's Hotel Commo- 





UPI 


Cusan Exite Leaver INSPECTING ANTI-CASTRO TROOPS* IN FLORIDA 
Between fear and memory, even the strongest might waver. 


exactly what the money might accomplish. 

Other Side. Aid to nations eager to 
help themselves is the friendly side of the 
Administration’s new Latin American pol- 
icy. The other side is the desire to rid the 
hemisphere of Fidel Castro and the Com- 
munist intrusion that he symbolizes. And 
this job, Kennedy strongly insists, is not 
just U.S. responsibility but that of all the 
21 American nations that are bound by 
the Rio treaty to combat Communist 
penetration in the Americas. 

This was the doctrine that Adolf A. 
Berle, chief of Kennedy's Latin American 
task force, spread on his recent South 
American swing. Specifically, Berle sought 
to line up support for a collective dip- 
lomatic and commercial quarantine of 
Cuba by all members of the Organization 
of American States. In Brazil Berle ran 
into a personal affront from President Ja- 
nio Quadros (see below), who is aggres- 
sively determined to show how neutral 
he intends Brazil to be in international 
affairs. When Latin America’s biggest na- 
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dore, where, at U.S. insistence, anti-Castro 
refugee leaders of the left and right began 
working out a common program and a 
provisional government—which they op- 
timistically insist will be proclaimed 
“soon” on liberated Cuban soil. 

A handful of avowedly anti-Castro gov- 
ernments such as Guatemala and Nicara- 
gua would welcome a successful invasion 
of Cuba and would not mind if the U.S. 
overtly supported it. A few other govern- 
ments, including Venezuela and Colombia 
might welcome an attempt to overthrow 
Castro so long as U.S. support was suffi- 
ciently well camouflaged to make official 
denials reasonably credible. 

Too Big to Hide. But most Latin 
American leaders believe that an invasion 
attempt that had any real hope of success 
would involve U.S. Support too big to 
hide. And in that case Latin American 
opinion might be quite crucial. Between 


Whose faces are blacked out to prevent re- 
prisals against their relatives in Cuba, 





their fear of pro-Castro sentiment among 
their own masses and the distasteful mem- 
ory of past U.S. “interventions” ranging 
from the Mexican War to the Marine op- 
erations in the Caribbean in the 1g20s and 
1930s, even some of the U.S.’s strongest 
Latin American allies would waver. Latin 
American governments therefore tend to 
wish Castro would go away or fall of his 
own weight, are not very eager to join in 
the job though opposed to him, and only 
hope that the U.S. acts in a way it does 
not ever have cause to regret. 


Investment Going Down 

Despite all the talk of increased U.S. 
attention in Latin America. the U.S. busi- 
ness community is actually investing less 
there than before. While the rate of direct 
U.S. private investment in Western Eu- 
rope rose by 36° during the first nine 
months of 1960, new U.S. private invest- 
ment* in Latin America for all of 1960 
is estimated at less than half of what the 
U.S. invested during 1959, only about 
one-sixth of what it ventured in the peak 
year of 1957 (see chart). 

Behind this considerable falloff are 
many purely economic considerations. 
The inviting sales opportunities in Eu- 
rope’s new Common Market attracted 
dollars that might otherwise have gone to 
Latin America. The U.S. recession had a 
dampening effect and the world oil glut 
contributed to a sharp cutback in explo- 
ration and a drop in income in the Vene- 
zuelan oilfields, the U.S.’s largest single 
Latin American investment. 

But the primary cause of the dropoff is 
political and psychological. In January, 
after his advisers reported increasing re- 
sistance from potential U.S. investors, 
Puerto Rico’s Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin showed up at a Manhattan hotel 
to give a pep talk on the Common- 
wealth’s economic possibilities to 500 U.S. 
businessmen. When he finished, the first 
question was: “What about Castro?” 
Fearful that Castroism has high export 
value, many U.S. businessmen wonder if 
Cuba's nationalization of U.S. investment 
(totaling $1.5 billion) may be an augury 
of things to come across the hemisphere. 

Words & Consequences. In their new 
nervousness, U.S. investors have become 
extremely sensitive to any Latin Ameri- 
can interference with private enterprise. 
Last year the Mexican government bought 
out the electric power and motion picture 
distribution industries. A month ago the 
Mexican Congress passed a law designed 
to compel the U.S. and British concerns 
that own most of Mexico’s mines to sell 
control of their properties to Mexican 
interests within the next 25 years. Such 
moves help explain why new U.S. invest- 
ment in Mexico was only $11 million in 
1960 v. $14 million in 1959 and a whop- 
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Not me, you say. Yet, every year half a million 
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IN LATIN AMERICA 


ort Private investments — 
in millions of aed 
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ping $80 million in 1957. Mexican Presi- 
dent Adolfo Lopez Mateos added to the 
unrest last summer when he publicly de- 
scribed his regime as “extreme left.” 
Within the next few months three U.S. 
food-processing firms put on ice their 
plans to establish Mexican plants. 
Concern over Venezuela is great among 
U.S. investors. Though President Rémulo 
Betancourt is bitterly anti-Castro and 
man the State Department is anxious to 
have on the U.S.’s side, U.S. businessmen 
look askance at some of his reform mea- 
sures. They fear that government-run 
companies in the oil, construction and 
petrochemical industries will eventually 
take over their private competitors. Some 
U.S. manufacturers doing business in Ven- 
ezuela have been pressured into setting 
up branch plants there, under government 
threats that their import permits might 
be revoked. The effect is to scare off other 
potential investors and to accelerate the 
process that has cut new U.S. investment 
in Venezuela from a 1957 high of Sg12 
million to a 1960 low of $130 million. 
The Builders. Some Latin American 
lands have bucked the trend of falling 
U.S. investments. Argentina and Colombia 
each boasted increases of more than 
in new U.S. investment last year. New 
private U.S. investments rose to $70 mil- 
lion in Argentina, an estimated $22 mil- 
lion in Colombia. Chile’s share of U.S. 
investment in the Western Hemisphere 
has been climbing since 1958, and U.S.- 
owned copper companies alone plan to in- 
vest an additional $250 million there in 
the next four years. In Brazil, which has 
more U.S.-owned factory capacity than 
any other foreign nation save Canada or 
the United Kingdom, U.S. auto firms now 
have $122 million in capital equipment. 
The experience of the trend buckers of- 
fers an obvious prescription for attracting 
U.S. investment in 1961: the open en- 
| couragement of private enterprise. Three 





of the four nations that increased their 
intake ot U.S. capital in 1960 have tough- 
minded builder Presidents: Chile with 
Industrialist Jorge Alessandri, Colombia 
with austerity-minded Alberto Lleras Ca- 
margo, Argentina with its determined foe 
of statism, Arturo Frondizi. As for Bra- 
zil’s free-swinging Janio Quadros, U.S. 
businessmen have concluded from his per- 
formance so far that he promises to be 
as conservative in economics as he is radi- 
cal in politics and diplomacy. 


CUBA 
No. 598 


Fidel Castro's revolution continues to 
devour its young. The latest to be con- 
demned to the firing squad: Major Wil- 
iam Morgan, 32, U.S.-born adventurer, 
who, only a year ago, won Castro's praise 
for foiling a guerrilla landing in Cuba by 
playing double agent. Found guilty of 
smuggling arms to anti-Castro guerrillas, 
Morgan at 10:30 one night last week be- 
came the sg98th counter-revolutionary to 
be executed by the Castro government. 


BRAZIL 


Insult to Injury 

Adolf Berle, Kennedy's Latin America 
troubleshooter, got a small hello from 
Brazil's new President Janio Quadros. 
But, according to the story as leaked out 
last week by diplomatic sources, it was 
even ruder than that. 

Berle was unable to get Brazil's back- 
ing for a united Latin American front 
against Castro’s Cuba. As the futile talk 
ended, Berle stuck out his hand to say 
goodbye. Quadros refused to shake it. 
Then, to the undisguised dismay of Bra- 
zilian Foreign Minister Afonso Arinos, 
Quadros pointedly turned his back on the 
special envoy of the President of the U.S. 

As accounts of the incident spread 
across Brazil, a chorus of protest arose. 
Editorialized Rio's Correio da Manha: 
‘The way Janio Quadros received, or 
rather dismissed, President Kennedy's 
special envoy deserves sharp criticism 
from all Brazilians.” The criticism spread 
to include the whole subject of Quadros’ 
headlong rush to “neutralism” during his 
six weeks in office. Wrote the influential 
Jornal do Brasil, heretofore one of Qua- 
dros’ staunchest supporters: ‘Quadros, 
who in his ¢ ampaign stressed the impos- 
Vv of ignoring the importance and 
existence of Red China, now appears to 
ignore the importance and existence of 
the U.S. What is the idea?” 

The idea seemed to be that Janio was 
hell-bent to achieve a totally independ- 
ent position halfway between the U.S. 
and the Communist bloc, and would brook 
no argument. Late in the week, he an- 
nounced that Brazil might well vote both 
for Red China's admission to the United 
Nations and the Khrushchev plan to 
“reorganize” the U.N. into complete im- 
potence. As for the rumbling all this 
aroused among some politicians and mili- 
tary men, Quadros vowed, “There are 
only two ways to block my course: to 
depose me or assassinate me.” 
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even work in undisturbed calm if it’s a business 
trip, or get some wholesome outdoor exercise while 
you fill your lungs with fresh air. Or you can 
relax in your comfortable stateroom—there’s a 
steward or stewardess ready to answer your ring 
in an instant. 

Yes, traveling to Europe by ship is so much more 
than transportation. Your personal frame of mind 
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being there—the greatest time of your life! Go by 
ship —for value plus enjoyment. 
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The backdrop depicted the President's 
lush manor retreat in Virginia, and the 
prologue announced: “In this austere set- 
ting, we rejoice that never have so many 
reaped so much benefit from such large 
doses of misery.” Thereupon, stage Dem- 
ocrats—including, of course, a regiment 
of simulated Kennedy relatives—rode to 
the hounds in pink riding jackets. It was 
the opening scene of the Washington 
Gridiron Club's annual political roast. and 
John F. Kennedy was present in per- 
son for the New Frontier's first ravaging 
by the press-corps parodists. While the 
catchy theme song was a doctored Good 
News (sample lyric: “Bad news! Every- 
thing’s awful bad’ That’s how we like it, 
bad news!"), there were other musical 
highlights, including a fast chorus—and 
count—by impersonators of Cook County 
Poll Watchers Jacob Arvey and Rich- 
ard Daley, who warbled, to the tune 
of Tea for Two: 


Two for you, and three for me 

And here's a few; they all are free 

And counting fast, I see they're cast for 
Jack. 


But the bipartisan farce also opened such 
vistas as Ike’s de luxe hobo jungle in 
Palm Springs, where a servant said, “He 
stopped over in Gettysburg just long 
enough to collect his soil conservation 
check.” and the Capitol satirists duly 
noted that “Nelson Rockefeller is try- 
ing to rush through the 20th century be- 
fore Barry Goldwater repeals it.” 
Turning a Homburg trick unique in 
U.S. history, David K. E. Bruce, former 
Ambassador to France and Germany, ar- 
rived in London to present his credentials 
to the Court of St. James's, became the 
first U.S, diplomat ever to hold the top 





Panam 


AMBASSADOR & Mrs. BRUCE 
Three capitals under his hat. 
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three European ambassadorships. With 
him and no less practiced was Second 
Wife Evangeline Bell Bruce, a diplo- 
mat’s daughter who grew up on four con- 
tinents. While serving in Bonn two years 
ago, the multilingual mother of three, 
who was once cited as one of the “World's 
Ten Best-Dressed Women,” earned a rare 
eulogy from another ambassador's lady: 
“Evangeline Bruce gives us all a complex. 
If only she were less intelligent, less at- 
tractive or less chic. It is impossible to 
compete with her.” 


Lying in a hospital oxygen tent in Lon- 
don, the city of pea-soup viruses, Cine- 
mactress Elizabeth Taylor, 29. was suf- 
fering from double pneumonia so severe 


ated Press 
Liz TayLor EN Route to Hospirar 
One hour to live. 


that one of her six doctors told Husband 
Eddie Fisher that she had only one hour 
to live. Throughout the week Liz's condi- 
tion made huge headlines. But at week's 
end—following an emergency tracheoto- 
my, intravenous feeding through the an- 
kle, blood transfusions, and the despera- 
tion use of a brand-new electric respirator 
—Elizabeth Taylor, who had undergone 
more than a dozen previous hospitaliza- 
tions, was pronounced on the mend. 


Britain’s bachelor Duke of Kent, 25, 
the first cousin of the Queen and eighth 
in succession to the throne, was an elusive 
catch. Commoner Katherine Worsley, 28, 
a descendant of Regicide Oliver Crom- 
well, seemed hardly a likely captor, yet 
for four years, the couple sporadically 
courted. A captain in the Royal Scots 
Guards, the Duke was a heavy-footed hot- 
rodder (“100 miles an hour suits me”) 
who had waffled at least four assorted au- 











Kent & Kate 
Four years acourting. 


tos, a light-hearted playboy whose pranks 
had been questioned on the floor of Com- 
mons. While the toothy peer muddled and 
frolicked through Eton and Sandhurst 
quiet Kate Worsley diligently attended 
day school, taught at Lady Eden’s fash- 
ionable Kensington kindergarten. But 
then the shy, unspoiled schoolmarm re- 
tired to her Yorkshire home. gardened 
with her mother, stomped the moors of 
the 4,o00-acre family estate with her fa- 
ther, Sir William Worsley. onetime team 
captain and now president of the county 
cricket club. And last week the Duke of 
Kent was all but stuck to the Worsley 
wicket: he proudly nipped up to Bucking- 
ham Palace with his new fiancée for a 
toast from the Queen to a June wedding. 

Fearful that the upcoming trial of 
Adolf Eichmann might provoke a new 
era of anti-German feeling, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer held a rare press con- 
ference, expressed his concern. “We Ger- 
mans,” said he, “are apt to forget that 
part of our past which was anything but 
pleasant more quickly than people in the 
countries affected by it.” 

A proxy statement from the stockhold- 
er-harassed Chrysler Corp., which just en- 
joyed its first profitable year since 1957 
mentioned a raise for Chairman-President 
Lester Lum Colbert, whose compensa- 
tion totaled $260,650. Colbert's compact- 
era 1960 salary boost: $150. 

Before a cheering A.F.L.-C.1.0. audi- 
ence, Harry S. Truman expounded the 
novel theory that a weak President gen- 
erally follows a great one. “As one of the 
great ones,” clucked Harry, “I can make 
that statement,” obviously hoping that 
everyone would forget that he was 
F.D.R.’s successor. 

Harlem's Democratic Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell, whose frenetic 
schedule sometimes even includes a House 
roll call, was occupied on other fronts 
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7 bridges - 
every 
man 


must 
build... 


Aae 
A bridge from the start of retire- 4. A self-reliant bridge over your 
ment that stretches the rest of wife’s remaining years after the 
your life (and your wife’s) .. . children are self-supporting. 
paved with regular income that 
neither of you can outlive 
(Or, if you die too soon... ) 


5. A bridge over the mortgage on 
your home so your family can 
stay there as you planned it. 

A bridge to carry your family 6 

over the expensive years when . 

the children are growing up. 


A bridge over the final expenses, 
taxes, outstanding debts. 


7. A special bridge to get your wife 
over the first difficult year of 
adjustment. 


And a bridge over the even more 
expensive years when they’re go- 
ing (as you planned it) to college. 


Easy job? No. Building bridges takes skillful planning . . . and quite 
a bit of doing. But bridges take you where you want to go. Where you 
want your family to go. A Union Central Life representative is the 
best architect and engineer you could possibly talk to—about the 
bridges you want to start building for your family, now. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO « JOHN A. LLOYD, President * A mutual company—founded in 1867 










last week. In Manhattan, he launched a 
$450. cco expansion project for his Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church, threatened three 
collections per Sunday service until the 
crash campaign was completed. In the 
capital for a radio interview the same day 
Preacher Powell, who has been indicted 
but never convicted in a still pending 
income-tax-evasion case, exuded brotherly 
love for Teamster Boss Jimmy Hoffa. 
Said the House Education and Labor 
Committee chairman: “Mr. Hoffa has 
completely vindicated himself before the 
courts. If he is as bad as he is supposed 
to be, then why isn’t he in prison?” 





On her social rounds last week, Report- 
er Elsa Maxwell buttonholed 61-year-old 
Divorcé Adlai Stevenson, bluntly asked 
why he had never remarried. The U.N. 
Ambassador explained that it was because 
he could never understand women. “Must 
you understand a woman to marry her?” 
wondered Elsa. “Either that,’ confided 
Adlai, ‘or she must understand me. But 
do women ever understand?” 


. . . 





A jet-age anachronism, Senior Birdman 
Max Conrad, 58. still flies the feather- 
weight flivvers of his youth, stocks his 
cockpit with a rhyming dictionary for 
versifying while aloft, has made 79 solo 
crossings of the Atlantic. Last week, the 
latter-day Lindbergh landed his Piper Az- 
tec at Miami International Airport after 
logging a 25.457-mile trip around the 
world. His time—eight days, 18 hours, 
49 minutes—chopped 20 days off the pre- 
vious record for light piston craft. 

On an inspection tour through the tall 
cane country outside Havana, Cuban Dic- 
tator Fidel Castro, 33. decided to limber 
up his strong arm. took over pitching 
chores in a sandlot baseball game, care- 
lessly allowed a runner to steal second. 
The incensed pitcher imperiously mo- 
tioned the man back to first, delivered 
the shortest oration of his reign. “In the 
revolution,” cried Castro, ‘stealing is not 
permitted—even in baseball.” 

In a last hurrah for the late Boston 
politician John Francis Fitzgerald, Grand- 
son John Fitzgerald Kennedy rechris- 
tened the g2-ft. presidential yacht Bar- 
bara Anne (named by Ike for his grand- 
daughter) as the Honey Fits. 

Sprung from Manhattan's Neurological 
Institute after 23 days of hospitalization 
for “rest and a checkup” because of 
“emotional upset.” Marilyn Monroe was 
well enough to attend the funeral of 
ex-Mother-in-Law Augusta Miller. sat 
teary-eyed next to former Husband Ar- 
thur Miller. Later in the week, Marilyn 
received a tribute of sorts from Carolina 
Israelite Editor Harry Golden. Nomi- 
nating the cinemactress for his “Inter- 
faith Brotherhood Week Award of 1960,” 
Golden reasoned: “Marilyn has married 
a Protestant, a Catholic and a Jew, in 
that order. and divorced all of them. 
impartially, with the proper amount of 
tears. That’s what I call brotherhood.” 
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THE NEWEST BOAT HULLS are made with glass fibers that 
have been drawn through tiny holes in a white-hot platinum 
furnace. Only a platinum metal could resist the effects of the 
2400-degree F temperatures. The platinum furnace forms 
about 300 million miles of fiber in its life span. 
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WONDER DRUGS are made with the help of palladium—one 
of the precious platinum metals used as catalysts in manu- 
facturing many pharmaccuticals, The palladium is recovered 
after each chemical process, is used again and again to reduce 
the cost of production. 








SATELLITES ARE CONTROLLED by computers and guidance 
devices which often have electrical printed circuits plated 
with rhodium—one of the platinum metals—to obtain a hard, 
tarnish-free surface. The rhodium helps insure long, trouble- 
free life for the equipment. 
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HIGH QUALITY LENS GLASS for eye glasses, fine cameras 
and microscopes is made in a platinum-lined furnace oper- 
ating at 2700-degrees F’, The platinum lining keeps the glass 
free of contamination to insure uniform, high optical quality 
in the glass. 


Inco platinum metals aid design 
and manufacture of new wonders 


By using platinum metals in pro- 
duction processes, industry is 
producing new, better, lower-cost 
products. 


Antibiotics, eyeglass lenses, the glass 
fibers in a plastic boat hull—these and 
many other products are made with 
the help of precious platinum metals 
from Inco. 

Industry has found that platinum 
and other metals in the platinum 
group—like palladium and rhodium— 
are important cost-savers because 


they have such unusual qualities. 
They withstand extreme heat, do not 
affect and are not affected by many 
other materials, resist wear, and have 
the unique property of aiding chemi- 
cal reactions without being used up 
in the process themselves, 

One reason for the ever-growing 
usefulness of the platinum metals is 
the platinum metals technology 


rf. : P 
a INCO PLAT 


based on years of research and devel- 
opment which Inco makes available 
to industry. 

If you would like more information 
on the platinum metals and their uses, 
write for a free copy of “The Plati- 
num Metals’. Send your name and 
address to Department I-29, Platinum 
Metals Division, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, 


© 1961, Inco 
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New Plays on Broadway 


The Devil's Advocate (adapted from 
Morris L. West’s novel by Dore Schary 
the largest quest 











ay this season—the |; 
whether of Catholic 
in the 


tions 
living 





gest ques 





theology or of 





I 
! 
to se te i 
( tion. He is to in- 
stigate n terms of his role. as critical 
ly as possible—the tions for saint 





hood of “Giacomo t 
World War II deserter who 


executed by the Comn 


before 





nists. had 





per- 
and possibly 


formed many great services 


iracles. for the townspeople. 

A cold man who amid ecclesiastical tasks 
had felt little hun notion, the mon- 
turned detective dead 


good 


an er 





ibout the 
nd | 


ncountered in 


signor 







runs full tilt upon love 
d evil, in the livi 





is investigations are a inely skeptics 


Je wish doctor, a peasant 


woman who was 











Nerone’s adoring mistress, their illegiti 
mate teen-aged son, and a nymphomaniac 
ontessa who clashes with a bitter homo- 
sexual painter over the boy. Watching 

and present collide. seeing m 


cheek by jowl with betrayal ar 
vith suicide, the mor 


troubled man 





n becomes ; 





of God and aware shepherd of men, as ab- 
sorbed in the plight of sinners as in the 
credentials of saints. 

A good many of the 


some of then 





s individual 


put 
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Nerone on the sta 
ind impact: 


as the doctor 








atic color 
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though its 
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nonsignor—are striking. But 
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FLASHBACK IN “ADVOCATE 
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tical concerns often acquire theatri- 
cal force, The De lvocate seems 
discrete and unfocused in the theater. 


e a novel's scalpel (Time, Oct. 
I soi h 
much settled for mere drama. It 


is not simply that ethics have 


s been dulled. a dramatization 





in theatrics—thor 1€ pro- 


seems often needlessly ry; it 
lly that the 


the center. For the colorful sec- 





edges have half ob- 








ondary characters their full size 
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must dwindle; indeed the meant-to-be 
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dominating central panel, 


Doubtless to dramatize its lar 





e questions 
the story needs its large cast; but on the 
more it does with the one the 
other. Yet to 
center to hat the 
Nerone and 
If. would mean being 
il matters 
rd for the stage to bring off. The 
is high-p 
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do with the 
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involved 
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play, as it stands 
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same ime it 


irposed and 





vivid and at the 
harmonized. 


Jean Kerr) is bright 
author of Plea 


Moreover, it is 


Mary, Mary (by 
with wit. as becomes the 


Don't the Daisies. 
























wit with an engagingly friendly appeal 
th: raising blushes or leaving 
scars ni woman 
kine 1 and 
twit wood and 
10t least. ladies who ve too witty for 
their « good. The heroine of Mrs. 
Kerr's otherwise pretty standard comedy 


is just such a girl, which is partly 


Genn watches the 
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girl and her publisher husband are get 
ting divorced. He has constantly 
constantly 
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be chil- 


worried 
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ise about the 
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play’s outcome the 
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seem a serious and 
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he is no longer the marrying ] 
husband and wife were never 
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sound production 





is smooth enc 





der Joseph Anthony's deft staging. a good 
cast. in which Barbara Bel Geddes as the 
vife and Michael Rennie as the actor par- 
ticularly shine, ou s the thin i 
the narrative. If lrawback exists. it is 
the too thick icing of the bons mots. Play- 
vright Kerr has 
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but tends to let 
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Consequences turn into verbal p 
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New Plays off-Broadway 
Roots (by Arnold We 
play by this much-heralded 
ish playwright to reach New 

Roots 


ivingly at the end 





r) is the first 
ingry 








too social-minded 


except dist 





in 





ingry; it might q 
test-voiced play of the 


season. This is part of its meaning 


CoOMEDIENNE BEL GEDDES 
too witty for their own good. 
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Rambler Classic 6 or V-8 Custom 4-Door Sedan 


Before you buy any ‘61 car, look into the important differences... 


Look Into Rambler Excellence 
& 


Giving up “GO” 
Think all '61 and still not x Need knee room 
cars are getting Rambier when your 






“hat crushers’ ? wife drives? 





The Rambler Classic, with its cush- Only Rambler gives you the best of Sectional Sofa Front Seats glide for- 
ioned acoustical ceiling of molded fiber both—big-car performance, compact- ward or back individually, Each of 
glass, has more headroom than any car economy. First U.S. die-cast alu- you has proper knee room. A low-cost 
low-priced car—up to 2.7" more infront. minum 6 engine block is 4% lighter. option, typical of Rambler Excellence. 









La 





RAMBLER AMERICAN 


71845 


Top Quality At Lowest Price 
Manufacturer's suggested deliv 
ered price at Kenosha, Wisconsin 
tor Rambler American Deluxe 2 
Door Sedan, left. State and local 
taxes, it any, white walls, other 
optional equipment, extra. 


Why pay more 
than Rambler 
prices? 


(AMERICA'S LOWEST) 


PAYMENTS TO RAMBLER 
BUYERS IF SALES INCREASE 


Tens of thousands of Rambler 






buyers already have received U.S. 






Savings Bonds! Get one or more 







$25 (maturity value) bonds if 






sales increase to preset goals. 








“Gene Kelly is right—Air France is fantastic!” 


Our distinguished dinner guest had flown Air France to Europe before. But his 
first Air France Jet flight was a revelation in relaxation. Superb French food skill- 
fully served course by course to all First Class passengers. Paris-inspired sur- 
roundings. Impeccable French manncrs. Experienced 6-million-mile pilots up front. 
All in the smooth, unruffled comfort of an American-built Boeing 707 Interconti- 
nental Jet. Try it on your next trip. You'll agree. First Class and Economy accommo- 
dations on every flight. Departures from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal, 
Anchorage and Mexico City direct to Europe. See your Travel Agent or call Air France. 
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set, ignorant. mean-souled people giv- 
en to drab gossip and barnyard jokes. The 
girl, having gained wider horizons through 
a self-educated Socialist boy friend, vain- 


ly hymns culture and social awareness to 
her family. Then. just when her lover 
is to arrive for a visit. a letter from him 
arrives instead. chucking her as not up 
to his world. 

Wesker uses a slice-of-life technique to 
convey a slice of lifelessness. Small, dun- 
colored, repetitious detail is ladled out 
till the audience is saturated in it. There 
is a certain mild humor in the repetitions 
whether of the family’s deadness or the 
offstage boy friend's didactic. doctrinaire 
lust for life. The humor tu 
he rejects the girl. herself now lost be- 
tween two worlds, too low for a hawk 
and too high for a buzzard. An honest 
but limited method, Wesker’s leads to 
truthful but limited effects. and to be- 
lievable characters: and in a theater sea- 
son of flaccid falsity. there is something 
to respect in the way it rings true. But 
there should be more to respond to, some- 
thing with personal as well as soc iological 
value; and the play's own self-created 
mood is shattered when at the end the 
girl bursts not into a blind. hurt personal 
rage but into an ideological harangue. It 
is as harmfully incongruous if a small 
country hillock suddenly erupted with 
lava; and such lack of judgr 
that much of Wesker’s literalness derives 
from inherent lack of art. 


rns grim when 














nent suggests 


Rendezvous in Senlis (translated from 
the French of Jean Ano »y Edward 
Owen Marsh), though early and playful 
Anouilh, has all his earmarks and tooth 
marks, his jarring flavors. his jolting bar 
ter, his cactus-spined nonsense, It is also 








as often wordy as witty, and wayward as 
skillful. In a very jaunty first act. a young 
man—to impress a young lady—rents 

house and hires himself two parents and 
an old family retainer. Then it turns out 
that he already has a wife. whose wealth 
keeps his real parents and his mistress and 
her husband in luxurious idleness. Soon 
these shoddy-chic cadge 
worldly young lady and the three hired 


the pure. un 





attendants are caught up with the young 
man in an Anouilhan dance of masks and 
mummery. of virginal love and vetera 
hate, pouncing as they pirouette, conspir- 
ing as they bid adieu. 
Rendesvou provides 
Anouilhan clash of senti 
cism, another dream of 





world of the tarnished. 





it never fulfills its bright first-act prom- 
ise; along with what is s | 


ing, there ensues too 






and muddle of tone. It 


matt 





of production becomes crucial: a 


play so nonchalant and br 









than the intelligent off-Broadway 
it has been given. It needs more 
more speed. more edged _ insou 


needs the light shrug, the swift 
the faint smile. the finished gesture. the 
unfinished comment that endow the semi- 
frivolous with airiness and enlarge the 


semi-serious into an attitude. 
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OUR COMPETITORS’ 


WHISRY I 
MARVELOUS 


SO why buy Grant's ? 


Just this. Grant's Scotch carries an age label. Whisky 
that does not carry an age label need not be more 
than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice 
as long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and 
mellowness. Grant's Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- 
angular bottle—the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch 
in America. Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth. 


..so now try Grant’s ! 


Price varies according to state tax and freight. 


86 PROOF—SoLE U.S. pisteisuToRS Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. new vork—wew york 
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A LIVING TRADITION IN FURNITURE prized in American homes, Heritage interprets 
the best of the past for now and the future. For booklet—living, dining, bedroom 
collections—send fifty cents to Heritage Furniture Co., Dept. T-3, High Point, N. C. 
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It’s the point where men will first meet in 
space. It could be any point. The big prob- 
lem is getting two men there at the same 
moment. How do you do it when they’re 
orbiting at 18,000 miles an hour and mov- 
ing through three dimensions? In the im- 


mensity of space, there are no landmarks, 
and a miss may be your last chance. 
Northrop scientists and engineers are 
already attacking some of the complexities 
of this problem such as rendezvous trajec- 
tories, spacecraft maneuverability, naviga- 





o.. 


We're pinning down the most important spot in space + 


tion and propulsion; in-space rescue, Northrop equipment and techniques will 
repair and refueling; space medicine and make the task simpler and safer. 

human engineering for crew survival; and 

re-entry and recovery systems to bring < i RTH RO i’ 
astronauts safely back to earth. 


When men finally move out into space Northrop Corporation, Beverly Hills, California 





EDUCATION 


Coos Without Bows 


Must the male ring dove bow when he 
coos while courting? And who cares? The 
answer to the first question is a qualified 
no. And one who cares is Joshua Wallman 
the 17-year-old son of a Manhattan real 
estate man, whose interest in ring doves 
last week won him the top Westinghouse 
Science Scholarship, which is worth $7,500 
in money and a great deal more in prestige. 

An owlish youngster, Josh Wallman has 
always been fond of birds. A lifelong own- 
er of canaries and parakeets, he started 
going to the Natural Center of 
Manhattan's American Museum of Nat- 
ural History at about eleven, soon became 
an unpaid, unofficial “helper” there. During 
his sophomore year at the Bronx High 
School of he studied the water- 
proofing of birds’ feathers, earned a re- 
gional award from the Future Scientists 
of America Foundation. Winning the eye 
of Dr. Daniel S. Lehrman of the Rutgers 
University Institute of Animal Behavior 
Josh was taken on during summer vaca- 
tions as a laboratory assistant. 

With Lehrman’s encourageme 
studied the ring dove, a small 
bird found only under domestication. A 
point of note 











Science 


science 





Josh 


brownish 


the male ring dove 
is that he inflates his esophagus (gullet) 


ind when 


about 





vaking his cooing sound 
before target iles. Experts on animal 
behavior have a 1ed that the courting 
all part of a single instinctive 
thin the brain. When such 
go through 
throat sv I 


bows 








ictions are 
pattern fixed v 
1 pat 
its tu 






sed, it mu 





tern is r 





course In il- 





ing, cooing and bowi 





To test the theory sh operated on 
male doves, inserting small tubes in their 
gullets to let the air out. Then he made 


motion pictures ind ordings ot 





Scientist WALLMAN & SUBJECTS 


a eS 
The necking was unnece ve 
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PROFESSOR NELSON & STUDENTS OF NONVIOLENCE 


Part of the course: 


their courting behavior. The birds could 
still coo rather hoarsely, but they could 
not inflate their gullets, and they did not 
complete the courting pattern by bowing 





to the females. This, explains Josh, in- 
dicates that the pattern does not come as 
a unit from the bird’s brain but can be 


cut short by an external influence. 

The importance of it all? Says Junior 
itist Wallman rhe are in- 
g in terms of elucidation of ritual- 


results 






ized behavior 


Non-Crime in the South 


Southe 


patterns. 


n policemen these days are 





up 


1 non-crime called 


in outbreak of 
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nonviolence.’ Last week it forced a key 











gain for Negroes in Atlanta, where white 
merchants agreed to desegregate lunch 
counters when school segregation ends 
(see NATIONAL AFFarrs). In Durhan 
N.C., professors at Duke University and 
North Carolina (Negro) Colle joined 
students in picketing ses ted movie 





Colum 
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1 trial for singing 
te <¢ ipitol. The 
ch demonstrations 





rst principles of the 





Howard Uni 
g Negro can 


ton 


D.C.’s 





Is answer 











this curiosity with what probably the 
first credit course in “Philosophy and 
Methods of Nonviolence. 

Ihe teacher at Howard's School of Re- 
ligion is small, earnest Vice President 
William Stuart Nelson, 65, a longtime 
religion professor and onetir id of 
Mahatma Gandhi. His 20 one 
third of them white for good 
cademic reasons but also to learn wiser 


leadership in sit-ins. 
The Uselessness of Hate. Dr. Nelson 


defines nonviolence as neither coercion 


nor pacifism. It is “a weapon of the 
strong, not of the weak. The object is to 
convert not by making someone else suf- 
fer, but by suffering yourself. The very 
sight of that suffering will draw attention 


how to 








AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
understand Southern judges. 


to the problem, It is a way of life, a 
religion.” 

The concept, he tells his students, first 
appeared between 2000 and 1000 B.C. in 
Indian Hinduism’s sacred Sanskrit Vedas 
which emphasized the idea of one universe 
where all creatures are interdependent 
parts of God. In the Upanishads, non- 
violence (ahimsa) became one of the five 
virtues. Gautama Buddha ( 
B.C.) preached the impracticality of self- 
ishness and hatred, saying that “hatreds 
are not quenched by hatred. Hatreds are 
Side by side with 
in the 6th century B.C. came 
r, if sterner, ethics of 


which held that because “all be 
the 





moral (ole) 
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ittempts to carry out nonviolence. What 
emerged in Gandhi was a hard-boiled idea 
that sacrificing oneself is ultimately more 


sacrificing others. 

far, Dr. Nelson’s stu 
>» deep in such endeavors as trying 
stand Southern cx 


than 
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He advises them to “ti to consider the 
judge's whole life, his inability to rise 
above his limitations.” But though he 
denies that his class is a “workshop” ot 
nonviolence, Nelson does intend soon to 





weave in some practice along with history 


and theory deport- 
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We did, begorrah! We cracked down on expensive Wh 
overhauls when we built Valiant’s one-piece O 
welded Unibody. And there’s a rugged “‘six’’ engine in 


Valiant that wouldn't know a wrench from a shillelagh. took the 
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Bright idea with a glowing future 


GENERAL 


At Gen Tel, research is put to work to advance communications through 
sight as well as sound. 

Our compact Starlite* phone, for example, utilizes a new source of 
light that marks a milestone in visual communications. Called 
PANELESCENT® (electroluminescent) lighting, it produces light with- 
out heat, costs less than 1¢ a year for electricity! 

Applied to the Starlite phone, PANELESCENT lighting guides your 
steps, lets you answer or dial in the dark. 

Pioneered and developed by the Lighting Products Division of our 
subsidiary, Sylvania, this dramatic new light opens up almost infinite 
product possibilities in sight communication. Already it is being 
used for clock faces, radio dials, automobile instrument panels and 
road signs. 

It is another example of the way General Telephone & Electronics 
coordinates the scientific leadership of many divisions in order to 
make telephone progress. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Ave., N. Y. 17. 
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The Underground 


It was dark when the raiding party 
reached the poor Moscow neighborhood 
where the informer had said there was 
underground activity. Before the raiders 
a sagging frame house dark and 
deserted in the snow, waiting for the 
wreckers. In the light of a feeble bulb at 
the entrance, two women were sawing 
wood. A large dog lunged snarling at the 
squad leader. until one of the women 
called it off. “‘Whoever you are. vou're in 
the wrong place.” she told them, “There's 
nobody here but me and my sister and my 
old mother-in-law. 

The raiders pushed past and stamped 
through the empty rooms. They were 
about to leave. when one of them kicked 
open an inconspicuous door. And there 
they were—some 40 men and women 
packed in a stuffy blacked out room lit by 
guttering candles. These were clandestine 
Christians, and the squad of “militant 
atheists’—one of many similar vigilante 
bands organized by the Communist youth 
group. Komsomol—was on the prowl 
for just such underground believers. The 
squad leader told what happened in a 


stood 


recent issue of the Communist youth 
paper, Moskousky Komsomolets. 
“Let us now sing the 123rd Psalm.” 


called a big. broad-shouldered man in a 
fur-collared overcoat. The militant athe- 
ist leader knew what to do. “Break it up 
citizens.” he ordered and commanded the 
women to leave while they questioned 
the men. One of the group had arrived 
only that day from the Ukraine. “I got 
olf the train and just asked passers-by 
where to find true believers.” he 
“They gave directions. 

The sect’s leader seemed like “a kind 
fellow.” wrote the patrol captain, until 
“one suddenly remembered a sequence in 
a documentary film about the atrocious 
doings of the sectarians. This same face 
was thrust back. gazing aloft. his hands 
supplicating God. trembling in 
and by his mad praying infecting dozens 
of ignorant folk. The man in front of us 
was not Just someone who was sincerely 
misled. In front of us was the enemy.’ 


said. 


ecstasy 


° 
Space & Scripture 

Science once seemed to challenge the 
miracles of religion. But in these early 
years of the Space Age, physics and meta- 
physics sometimes try to get into each 
other's act. The current issue of the maga- 
zine Analog Science Fact-Fiction, for in- 
stance, contains a 16-page attempt to 
prove that Old Testament Ezekiel’s famed 
vision of the wheel may not have been a 
vision at all but a “careful. truthful and 
self-possessed” report of an earth probe 
by extra-terrestrial beings. 

Ezekiel’s “four living creatures.” each 
with four wings. who came out of a whirl- 
wind, writes Aircraft Mechanics Instructor 
Arthur W. Orton, were really space visi- 
tors equipped with four-bladed, back-pack 
helicopters. They wore transparent space 
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helmets (*‘And the likeness of the firma- 
ment upon the heads of the living crea- 
tures was as the color of the terrible 
crystal”), and their “four faces’—of a 
man, a lion, an ox and an eagle—were the 
prophet’s description of their respiratory 
and walkie-talkie apparatus. The whirling 
of their jet-tipped helicopter blades made 
Ezekiel’s tiery “wheels’“—‘and when the 
living creatures were lifted up from the 
earth. the wheels were lifted ... And 
when they went. I heard the noise of 
their wings. like the noise of great wa- 
ters.” Above them hovered “the likeness 








“Neither does an expanded universe 
and the probability of intelligent beings 
on other worlds destroy the uniqueness of 
Christ as far as we are concerned.” Jesus’ 
words. “And other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold” (John 10:16), may 
be taken to “refer to other intelligent be- 
ings on other worlds.” 


Myth & the Gospel (Contd.) 


The idea that some Christian Scripture 
is mythological rather than historical, 
though held by many Protestant theologi- 
ans, has kicked up a flurry of controversy 
around San Francisco's outspoken Episco- 
pal Bishop James A. Pike (Time, Feb. 24). 
The issue has its counterpart in Roman 





EZEKIEL’s VISION 
Simply visitors with back-pack helicopters and walkie-talkies. 


on which sat “the appear- 
ance of a man’—obviously. to 
Fictionist Orton. a landing craft sent out 
by an orbiting mother ship. 

Biblical scholars are not likely to take 
Orton's ingenious exegesis seriously, but 
it points up the serious theological issues 
raised by the possibility of life on other 
planets. Christianity has existed through 
the centuries on the assumption that man 
is the pinnacle of God's creation. What 
happens. asks Presbyterian Theology Pro- 
fessor W, Burnet Easton Jr.. if it turns out 
that man is the pinnacle of only one 
of God's many worlds? Even so 
Easton in Theology Toda 
under God's care. “He ‘clothes the lilies 
of the field” and not a sparrow ‘will fall 
to the ground without your Father's will.’ 
God's will for lilies and sparrows. and even 
for mosquitoes for that matter. is beyond 
my comprehension; but I am sure he has 
one. And if God can care tor sparrows as 
well as people, it requires no logical break 
in our thinking to believe he can care 
personally for whatever life he has creat- 
ed on other worlds. 


of a throne 


Science- 


writes 
, all creation is 








Catholicism. Cautious by comparison with 
Bishop Pike—who suggests that even the 
ancient doctrine of the virgin birth is a 
mythological way of presenting the para- 
dox of Christ's simultaneous humanity 
and divinity—Catholic proponents of the 
idea avoid the word myth. But the new 
view of the Gospels is highly unsettling to 
Catholic conservatives, and so widespread 
among college students, laymen’s discus- 
sion groups and seminarians that it has 
provoked a well-modulated blast by a 
leading theologian. 

Subject of the blast is the theory that 
the first two chapters of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke are not to be consid- 
ered as historical, but as what the Jews 
call a midrash. A midrash is a passage of 
explanatory commentary on the Scripture 

either in analytical, legal terms ( Hala- 
cha) or dramatic, legendary terms ( Hag- 
gada). Into the latter category the so- 
called Widrash Theory puts the Gospel 
narrative of the birth of Jesus—including 
such episodes as the angel Gabriel's an- 
nouncement to the Virgin of her miracu- 
lous conception, and the beloved story 
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about the journey of the Wise Men from 
the East to Jesus’ birthplace in Bethlehem. 

Shock & Surprise. The Midrash Theory 
is related to the technique of Biblical 
scholarship known as “form criticism,” in 
which Scripture is analyzed in terms of 
the different forms in which Middle East- 
erners of 1,900 years ago communicated— 
far removed from the modern documen- 
tary attitude toward history. The form 
critic tries to determine the reality behind 
the written word by applying to the text 
what is known about the patterns of 
thought and talk current among the peo- 
ple who composed the Bible and the peo- 
ple they composed it for. 

“Misgivings about this scriptural ‘new 
look’ are being voiced more and more 
among educated American Catholics,” ac- 
cording to Jesuit Francis L. Filas, chair 
man of the department of theology at 
Chicago's Loyola University, writing in 
The Priest. “Shock and surprise have oc- 
curred” among “priests, nuns, college stu- 
dents, and even the general public,” says 
Father Filas, from such statements as 

“1) The angel Gabriel never made any 
annunciation to Mary. Luke's account is a 
pious meditation enlarging on the single 
fact of the Incarnation, which is the only 
fact of which we can be certain in Luke's 
story. 

>) The ‘event’ of Christmas was the 
birth of Jesus from Mary, with some wit- 
nesses present. Of no more than this can 
we be sure. Even this is a tentative opin- 
ion, subject to change, depending on sub- 
sequent opinions of exegetes. 

‘3) It is probable that there is very 
little history in the second chapter of 
Matthew. Except as a pious enlargement 
intended to show the manifestation of 
Christ to the gentile world, few historica! 
details mentioned in Matthew 2 (includ- 
ing the existence of the Magi) are to be 
considered credible.” 

Up for Grabs. Even if it is conceded 
that the first two chapters of Matthew 
and Luke are a midrash, writes Father 
Filas, “in the midrash the experts admit 
that the degree of historicity varies.” 
And “there has been a practically unani- 
mous devotional and liturgical use of 
them as if they had been historical, in 
all Christian centuries. On dozens of occa- 
sions papal encyclicals have referred to 
the events of the childhood narratives in 
a context that can be construed as noth- 
ing if not historical. The joyful mysteries 
of the rosary take them for 
granted as real happenings . . . One can 
hardly meditate with security on events 
that never happened. . . 

“To put it colloquially, if scriptural in- 
terpretation is to be ‘thrown up for grabs,’ 
the theories should not be hastily pre- 
sented to the general public. The pre- 
sumption should be in favor of the more 
likely literal and ‘traditional’ sense until 
firm arguments that have stood the test of 
time and long examination can be adduced 
to the contrary. Otherwise, the present 
confusion and uncertainty will continue 
to grow, with real danger to the faith of 
the weak and ignorant—and the strong 
and the wise as well.” 


seem to 
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How SOO companies help 


Jeep A nerca Power 


In the struggle for world leadership, one of America’s 
gs P, 
greatest assets is electric power. 
The great bulk of America’s electricity is supplied by 
the investor-owned electric light and power companies. 
The aim of these companies is to keep America 
powerful—with more and more electric power for de- 


fense, industrial growth, and the progress of our people. 


NATION-WIDE POWER SUPPLY. The more than 300 
investor-owned electric companies serve every sec- 
tion of the nation. They make up a truly nation-wide 


source of electricity and power know-how. 


LIVELY GROWTH AND RESEARCH. Active in planning 
for the future, in development and research, these 
companies build to double the power supply for their 


customers every 10 years. 


RESPONSIBLE TO NEEDS OF ALL. As investor-owned 
companies, they are directly responsible to their cus- 
tomers ... to the millions of people who have invested 
savings with them... to the state, local, and federal 
government bodies that regulate their rates, earnings 


and service. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 


Nomes of companies sponsoring this message on request through this magazine 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 
Edgeville, U.S.A. 


Monticello is an average U.S. city. pop- 
ulated by people of average earnings, mod- 
erate [Q, and substandard life expectancy, 
but one where life is lived on a hyped-up 
emotional level that would compare favor- 
ably with Léopoldville or Elsinore. Crime. 
litigation. fraud. false arrest. domestic 
tragedy and incurable disease are com- 
moner than the common cold. In fact, as 
Keats said of London, Hell is a city much 
like Monticello. 

The place cannot be found in the gazet- 
teer (those who confuse it with Thomas 
Jefferson's home will be very confused 
indeed), but it can be visited five days a 
week at 4:30 p.m. E.S.T. on CBS. The 
network and the ad agency of Benton & 
Bowles, which hold joint fief over Monti- 
cello’s doom-prone citizens, regard it with 


miracle brain surgery. Alas, the master 
surgeon had hung up his trephining kit; 
his nerves had been shattered since his 
own daughter died under his scalpel. 
On top of all that, the Karr protézée 
and family friend, Judith Marceau, a beau- 
tiful social worker, is currently facing a 
charge of murder (false. naturally) for the 
killing by paper knife of her handsome 
brilliant husband-of-one-hour, Victor Carl- 
son, of the socially eminent Monticello 
Carlsons. As the loyal viewer of Edge well 
knows, the marriage was performed by a 
fake J.P.. the bogus rite having been 
staged by Carlson himself. a racketeer 
with a clipped, cultured accent and a By- 
ronic lip twist. who quoted Nietzsche, 
drank sherry and drove caddish foreign 
cars. About the only nice thing about this 
suave swine was that he would occasional- 
ly, in a contemptuous Freudian way, mas- 
sage the nape of his socialite mother’s 





Poutce Lievtenant & JupiTH Marceau IN “Epce or NicHT” 


Incurable disease in 


loyal affection: it is the mythical locale of 
TV s most merciless soap opera. The Edge 
of Night, the greatest hypnotic to appear 
since the video nudged the U.S. 
isewife away from radio's Stella Dallas. 
Under the Scalpel. Edge is the kind of 
m that TV critics automatically ig- 
is more about U.S. T\ 
is hardly worse—than what currently 
ses for serious video drama. With plots 
ire intricately involuted than anything 
in Dickens or Trollope. and with up to 
two dozen enmeshed in a_ plot 
ad over cight months to a year, the 
live, half-hour show in effect presents an 
annual play in 250 acts. In outline. the 
as reborn on TV is not too differ- 
ent from the old radio formula, but video 
has added a whole new set of visual 
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symbols—for instance. the ferocious grille- 
work of a noncurrent Buick under which 
Monticello’s noble and innocent Sara Karr 


neonscious last month. 

. her husband Mike. a 

cop turned lawyer, writhed in a manner to 

<¢ Orson Welles’s Macbeth or Olivier’s 
fe mn studies in understate- 





Wwer her corp 











! . Only a few days before. it had been 
revealed that little Laurie Ann. the Karrs’ 
tot su ng irom a to un- 

r called paranuc!zosis. and 
co be sna 12¢ om ¢ th « ly by 


the afternoon. 


neck with slender. manicured hands. Edge 
really goes for hands only last year it 
disposed of a sadistic multiple strangler 
called Big Frank. who had an enormous 
pair of them. For his services to soap, Big 
Frank's hands were cast in plaster as if 
they were Stokowski's. 





edge deals with the basic stuff of drama 
death. love. betrayal, loyalty and hon- 
or. But the Shakespearean richness of plot 
and prodigality with blood and tears is 
unmatched by a corresponding richness of 
language. The measure out their 
lives in coffee breaks. Cigarettes. coffee 
and apple pie (how eaten or refused) and 
tone of voice. rather than choice of words 
become the idiom in which tragedy must 
itself. In this. Ldge is perhaps 
closer to the naturalistic convention than 
most prestigious art forms: the common 
after all, faces the crises of life with 
a First Reader vocabulary no more elabo- 
rate than the Basic English of Edge. Ev- 
ery woman viewer knows what is meant 
when Mike Karr. confronted by the ex- 
tremes of human agony—dying wife and 
child heavens: 
“Good God. I don’t want a cup of coffee. 
Does it mean I'm breaking down?” 
Existential Despair. The extraordinary 
thing about Monticello is its ordinariness. 
The habitual viewer knows that it has in- 
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express 
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dustry, because Winston Grimsley, a fud- 
dy financier. is the grey eminence of these 
modest family fortunes. It has an airport 
—a villain once took off and fell from a 
plane whose flight originated in Monti- 
cello. It also has a sewer system known to 
those who saw two villains trapped in it 
for many a long mortal episode. It has a 
symphony orchestra—a villainess has set 
up an alibi at one performance. Only one 
human element. so essential to the life of 
man elsewhere in the U. s missing. No 
one in Edgeville—perhaps because it is de- 
signed for the serious or soap-buying sex 
—has a sense of humor. 

Sometimes, the show's writers are tempt- 
ed to translate this kind of homely 
tential despair into more ringing language 
—but only for the benefit of the actors. 
A recent script instructed one character tu 
“speak out of his private Gethsemane.” 


Battle of the Giants 


The headlines were blacker than the 
Congo—and why not? The combatants, 
after all, were a lot more famous than 
Gizenga. or even Adlai Stevenson. They 
were Jack Paar and Ed Sullivan, two of 
TV's major folk heroes. Their fight was 
not about the future of Africa or of man- 
kind, not even about better TV or that 
overripe chestnut. show business “integri- 
ty.” It was about money. 

The weekly Sullivan variety show pays 
up to $7.500 for a few minutes’ work. The 
nightly Paar show pays the union mini- 
mum of $320. Since the same people often 
appear on both programs. this made Ed 
said Ed. look like a dope. Furthermore, it 
meant exploitation and overexposure for 
the performers. Out went an edict to all 
talent agencies; henceforth. anyone per- 
forming on Paar would get only $32 
from Sullivan too. 

Paar countered angrily; his show. he 
said, was just a late-night. “low-budget 
freak” (Paar time costs only a third of 
Sullivan time) that performers enjoyed 
because they could “entertain without the 
monkey acts and Japanese jugglers wait- 
ing in the wings.” Furthermore, he added, 
his program is a major showcase for new 
performers, whom Sullivan does not readi- 
lv use until they have proved themselves. 
Challenging Sullivan to a rating contest 
Paar accused him of being undemocratic 
because he issued an “ultimatum.” Sulli- 
van in turn challenged Paar to a debate— 
but without Jack's studio audience, which 
Ed suggested. was hypnotized by Paar. In- 
stead, Sullivan wanted to speak only to 
the “intellect” of Paar’s viewers. To which 
Paar replied: “I think we have found 
body even more nutty than I am.” 

Nonetheless, a debate was scheduled 
for this week (audience present). Unless 
peace is declared, performers all over 
show business face heart-rending choices 
between loyalty to Paar and loot from 
Sullivan. In the end, though, predicted 
one agent, Sullivan would not be able to 
make the embargo stick. When he des- 
perately wants a Paar-tainted star, he 
will doubtless fall back on the ancient 
show business rule: “Don’t use that s.o.b. 
need him.” 
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Is Your Skin Tender, a 


Jean-Luc Godard once stole his grand- 


Red or ‘Razor Raw’ frock foo. Yoel Malley, cab Yay 


of an educated fence, converted them into 


e movie tickets. When he was ostensibly 
) studying ethnology at the Sorbonne, he 
Qe] aving e used his tuition money to preserve his 


status as one of Paris’ foremost movie- 
goers, and never went to class at all. At 
this point. hearing the story, moralists 
feel that Godard should have come to a 


i bad end—and in a sense he has. He grew 

| up to be a motion picture director. 

But he grew into a brilliantly successful 
one. His first full-length film, Breathless 


(Time, Feb. 17). is already established 
beside Alain Resnais’ Hiroshima, Mon 
Amour as one of the two best accomplish- 


® ments of the French New Wave, and 

| Godard has two other films ready for re- 

lease. One, called Le Petit Soldat, may 

not see a theater for some time, since it 

is about the Algerian situation and, a 

kg d. cording to the government censors, takes 

Wwor won ers the rebels’ point of view. The other, called 
Ce . Une Femme Est Une Femme, and de- 
t k scribed by Godard as a “musical comedy 

on SeENSL lve S in without music.” deals with a stripper who 


decides that she would like to have a child 






J and earnestly wants to begin the project 
at once. When her lover demurs—he is a 
Cc Oo NDITI Oo N S Dry, tender skin is easily irritated, un- cyclist and wants to stay in shape for a 
comfortable to shave. AFTA’S special big race—she decides to get the help of 
ingredients condition your skin; keep some deserving stranger. Using the tech- 
; . ot nique of U.S. television's Candid Camera, 
tissues feeling soft and pliable for easier Godard and his cameraman hid with their 
shaving day after day. equipment while Actress Anna Karina and 
Actor Jean-Claude Brialy stood on the 
HEALS AFTA is the only leading after shave Boulevard de Strasbourg and accosted 
skin conditioner made especially for strangers. “Pardon me, monsieur,” said 
men with sensitive, easily irritated skin Brialy time after time, “would you like 
gon ; to make a child with mademoiselle? 
Helps heal razor nicks, cuts...soothes Some jumped for joy: others said they 
razor rawness. had more pressing engagements. 
Shimmering Quotes. Godard himself 
AFTA'S exclusive formula helps protect long ago jumped for Actress Karina. For 
P R Oo T E Cc T S a year they have lived in a low-budget, 


you from infections caused by shaving 3 mt ‘ 

ae A black-gated house in Paris with his phono- 
nicks and cuts. Also guards against graph. his balalaika and his Teddy bear. 
wind, sun, weather; prevents chapping He had always introduced her as his wife, 
and irritation. and everyone thought she was until early 
this month. when he took her off to Swit- 
zerland and married her. 

Born in Paris and raised in Switzerland, 
Godard has seen little of his family since 
his French-Protestant physician father, 
horrified by his son’s larcenous ways, sent 
1g-vear-old Jean-Luc off for five months 
to visit relatives in South America. The 
treatment did not succeed. Returning to 
Europe, young Godard first signed on as 
a laborer on a dam project and made a 
documentary film about the work. On 
his way back to Paris he took a halfheart- 
ed pass at safe-cracking, and eventually 
found a job making up shimmering quotes 
and phony gossip items for the daily Le 
Temps de Paris. 

Soon he was writing reviews for the 
Paris monthly, Cahiers du Cinéma, the 
Parisian equivalent of Schwab’s Drug- 
store in Hollywood, a place where young 
hopefuls loiter. In the late ‘sos, every 





AFTA is so concentrated, 
all you need is just a few 
drops after every shave. 
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José Ferrer talks shop with young drama students on the fortress 


Puerto Rico 


OU MAY recognize the man above. 
His name is José Ferrer. He is vis- 
iting his old home town—San Juan. 

Puerto Rico today surprises most 
visitors. Even José Ferrer. 

“T was quite prepared to see new 
homes, new sc hools, and new hotels. 
What amazed me was the new spirit. 

“Today there are over 18,000 stu- 
dentsin the State University alone. The 





island now enjoys symphonic and 
chamber music—including the world- 
famous Festival Casals. And once again 
Puerto Rico has its own opera, ballet, 
drama, and musical comedy.” 

The more you see of Puerto Rico’s 
cultural rebirth, the more impressive 
it becomes. 

Housing projects produce folk bal- 
lets. Art exhibits crop up in patios and 





wall in San Juan. Photograph by Michel Alexis. 


surprises a famous Puerto Rican 


coffve houses—even in fire stations. 

When you visit this sunny Common- 
wealth, expect to be stimulated. A 
spit it of renaissance fills the air. 

Students from the United States, 
Europe, Asia, Africaand Latin America 
now go to Puerto Rico to study. Isn’t 
that significant? , 

©; 961—Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y, 








Less than three years ago, you flew from coast to coast in nine hours, from New York to Paris in 
thirteen. Today, swift, comfortable jetliners span the same distances in little more than half the time. 
The major power behind this worldwide travel revolution: jet engines designed and produced by 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. These mighty jet powerplants have carried more passengers to more 
places than any other jet engines in the world. The majority of our nation’s military jet aircraft are 
powered by this same family of jet engines, too. Next time you travel by jet—and arrive hours sooner— 


remember the eagle, emotem ° Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hartford, Connecticut 














Jean Marquis 
Jean-Luc Goparp & WIFE 
Outside the navel of the universe 


young French director who had directed 
nothing wrote for Cahiers. One by one, 
they emerged—Claude Chabrol with The 
Cousins, Francois Truffaut with The goo 
Blows. Only Jean-Luc Godard seemed to 
stay behind, and one day he disappeared 
with the Cahiers’ petty cash. Chabrol and 
lruffaut wondered if Godard was trying 
ance a film. They came to his aid 
the money was amicably restored, and 











more was honorably found. Brea 
1 Bout de Souffle) went before the 
camera. 

Earthbound Themes. 
bout making the picture alm 
ing in a café each 


1LESS 






rue for the aft 








vending the story line and tossing in 

new ideas whenever they occurred to him. 
city provided the sets, from Orly 

to the Champs-Elysées, and, since 





ife itself is full of jerky movements 
Godard ordered his cameraman to shoot 
irom 
He 
1 Wheelchair and packe 

in’s mail cart (wit 


the shoulder and forget the tripod. 
o shoved the came 






n around in 
t- 


les drilled 





into a pe 





the sides) to follow actors is they 
ndered the streets. 
Godard is Gallically capable of spec- 
ilar flights of chop | 
Catholicism are the 
s work he is tk 

Molelike be 


ining and his bank account grow- 


1 


same but 
1 with his 
lasses, his 














ig. he avoids people and parties, often 
isses hour after hour with friends while 
ying almost nothing. His main worry is 
t the New Wave may be hurt by its 
potential enemy 








etension. “The 


r he says, “‘is Insensitive 
\ ige of the est 
t 3 or us to 
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Wise buyers always choose 
Quaker State Motor Oil 
_the best engine life preserver! 


It pays to choose top-quality in everything you buy. ZS 
And your best selection in motor oil is years-ahead 
Quaker State! Super-refined from 100% pure Penn- 


sylvania Grade Crude Oil, Quaker State guards the 





life of your engine better—keeps your car on the road, 
out of the repair shop—saves you money. Ask for 
Quaker State by name. Available most everywhere. @ 


JUAKER STATE OM. REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


r the name of your nearest dealer, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 





25. 
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MUSIC 





Farewell, Romanticism 


At the turn of the century, a 
tinkerer in Vienna wrote a gi- 
gantic cantata that profoundly i 
an already influential Ger 
Richard Strauss. To Arnold 
Schoenberg’s Gurrelieder heralded a new 
flowering of post-Wagnerian romanticism, 


26-year- 


old song 





ressed 








in composer 


Strauss 





But the work was, in fact, only a ssive 
monument to a musical tradition about 
to de iy. After it. Schoenberg was to 





begin the experiments with atonalism that 
‘ntually determined the dir 
oth century music. 
nany, Gurrelieder had its U.S. 
unde 
rar sly been performed since. Last 
it Carnegie Hall, still on the crutches he 
has used since he broke his hip, Stokow- 
ski conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in a fine performance 


ev ‘ction of 





in Ger- 





Once popular 








premiere 








Leopold Stokowski in 193 has 


week 


of Schoenberg's fas- 
cinating failure. 


ially, Schoenberg s 





d for four choruses, five 
and a greatly 


cluding four harps and a ce 


1ugmented 





performance, St 


week's 


ind only 


with a standard-sized orchestra 
one choir), All this mt | 


‘ effort sup 
ports 1 





orches- 
medieval 
ilar to the 
Walde 
reasons but 
continues to pine for the Princess Tove 
to whom he has presented his castle at 
Gurre. Tove is put to death by the queen 
and Waldemar, as punishment for blas 
pheming against the gods in his grief, is 


series of songs linked by 


tral interludes and based on a 
somewhat 


Isolde leg 


narried for politic il 


Danish 
Tristan and 


story 





Kir 





mar has 





condemned to ride nightly across the skies 
in a Wilde Jagd (wild hunt). 
In its heaving 


harmonies, its breast 





M 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
Fascinating in failur 
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reutoni 
style of 


beating emotionalism, its air of 
Gurrelieder has no 


mysticism 
its own, is almost a parody of the musical 
philosophy that Richard Wagner imposed 


upon whole generations and that survived 





more grandiose visions of Strauss 


Mahler. Nevertheless. the 


worth an 


in the 
and ( 


composition Is 





stay 
well occasional 
erves in 


of the 





hearing. if only because it pre 


a curiously suspended state 


conventions of romanticism. he end 


launcl 





the chorus 
the returning sun 





with its 
musical resurrection 


suggestion ot 





resurrection. A 


1en the work 





Arnold 


time 





was but even Composer 
know at the 

to be. After Gurrelieder, the 

road led on to the forbidding atonal 


shrieks of Moses und Aron. 


Cut Out the Cant 


There was the time when he became so 
elated at a New York Philharmonic re- 
hearsal that he fell off the podium into 
violins. “Podiums,” he said 


» with a lordly air, “are 


Schoenberg did not 


what it was 





the second 
picking himself t 








is 4 conspiracy to ge 
tors.” Or the time Fritz Rei 
ited him on “a delightful 
with Mozart and Beecham.’ 


drag in Mozart? 


expressly de 







rid of condu 


ner congrat 





evening spen 
Why.” cam 
Or the time he 
guest in Mexico City and was 


the reply 


Was Visiting as honored 





isked his 


opinion of the regular conductor of the 
Mexico City You know 
do with a musician like that in England? 
We clap him in the Tower. 


about 


Opera. what we 








he roare 
The st 
Sir Thomas 


last week—of a cerebral hem 


s clustered so thickly 


m that at his 





Beech death 








yrrhage 


8i—the personal legend almost obscured 
the professional one. The fact remains 
that he was one of the world’s great con 
ductors and probably did more for British 
I ic than any man of his t 











mus 

Revived with Brandy. Duri ife 
time, he organized and largely s ed 
six orchestras. and used his personal for 


ring new operatic 


tune so lavishly to 


ductions before British audiences that 


was once said to be out-of 
When I heard it 
fainted and had to be re 
vith brandy”). Almost singlehand 
British orchestras away fror 
loyalty to the Germanic tra 
Brahms, Wagner ). won 
ition for native con ( Wil- 
Delius), and introduced such con 
posers as Dvorak 
British concert halls. Perhaps no 


conductor of his time performed Mozart 





million pounds ( 


Sir Thor S I 


vived 
vived 














tl 
diti 


recog 





( Beethoven 








posers 
liams 
Smetana and Strauss to 
other 
grace, and 


with comparable fluency and 





few could equal him in his comm 
with those other 
Haydn and Hand 


a conductor and impre 


i8th century masters 





But apart from being 
cham had 





irio, Be 











another important car he was a gadfly 
committed to “a deadly, unstoppable and 
indefatigable campaign against the dry rot 


that one observes everywhere in this un- 





Michael Rougier—L 
Sir THomMAs BEECHAM 


Pea eful in his w ry. 


happy land.” His coat of arms might have 
been emblazoned with his personal credo 
Improve the 


cut out the cant! 


standards: clean out th 
muck: 

Beecham was sometimes referred to as 
the great 
artially 
sndent, partially 


his music with a relaxed urbanity foreign 


imateur in musical history 





because he was financially inde 








because he ipproac he 





to such great, tyrannic: 
is Toscanini or Reiner. Despite the 


handled 


contemporaries 





feroc 
ity of his public utterances, he 
with velvet irony. “We can 


to follow us all the 


his orchestras 
not expect vou time 
to an offending player, “but 


kindness to keep in 


he would say 


if you would have the 





sionally... 


the short 


touch with us occ 


On the podium 





with the spikv beard would 

shout and, in moments of intense excite 
ment occasionally throw his aton 
Through it all, he was able to inspire an 
orchestra—even a second-rate one—with 


some of his ¢ The Beecham 





passion. 





sound was always ele nt the tempos 
pliant and relaxed, the balance of the 
orchestra luminous and precise. 


Some professionals thought that he was 











lacking in technic and he s often 
iccused of disdaining a regular beat. To 

lady wh plored him to use a score 
for a pertor nee of Golterddmmerune 
the bet follow the opera's “rhythmi- 
cal change he replied serenely Phere 





anges in Gotterdam- 
nerald. It 
midnight like a 





merung, mv dear FE goes on 


half-past 5 till 





from 
damned old cart horse.’ 

Sold with Hymns. “I was a perfect 
child,” Sir Never 
spoke. never cried!’ Presumably. the per 
fect child his disposition to the 
consumption of Pills, a laxa 
tive invented by his grandfather, a Lan- 
Eventually the sale 


Thomas once remarked. 


owed 


Beecham’s 


cashire horse doctor. 
of Beecham’s Pills rose to a mi 
a hymn book circulated 


lion a day 





with the aid of 
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Pick a card...any major credit card... 
it gives you National’s “home-town service” 





YOU'LL LIKE OUR ‘“‘HOME-TOWN SERVICE”— _ servicein almost 1000 offices around the world. Simply 
EVERYWHERE! National's local owner-managers are _ show your driver’s license and any major credit card 
ready to give you their special brand of personalized — National honors ’em all. 





. , 
eas wT | ‘ pa ET 1S 

HAVE A NEW CAR WAITING BY RESERVING DRIVE NEW FORDS OR OTHER FINE CARS. Extra 

AHEAD. Phone your local National office or travel clean and safe, inside and out! National owner-man- 

agent. Your reservation quickly teletyped ahead! agers give their cars special attention. 

NATIONAL CAR RENTALS e¢ 1015 Locust St. « St. Louis 1, Missouri e Represented in Canada by TILDEN RENT-A-CAR 
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ee gg  iree of charge and containing a famous 
-B F F quatrain 
Hark! the herald angels sing, 


Beecham’s Pills are just the thing, 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
Two for man and one for child. 


Beecham’s father wanted him to go 
into law or the pill business (the family 
fortune was estimated at $140 million). 
But Tommy decided, after studying the 
piano and vainly attempting to write The 
Great English Opera. that what he really 
wanted to be was a conductor, After a 
brief career at Oxford, he bought himself 
an orchestra, which he called the Beecham 
Philharmonic but which the rest of the 
musical world called the “Pillharmonic.’ 

After a while, Beecham’s father decided 
to endorse his career, gave him financial 
backing to form his own opera company 
and to rent London's Covent Garden op- 
era house. which Beecham Sr. later 
bought. There Beecham presented some 
60 operas unfamiliar to the British public, 
but still found himself regarded more as 
a playboy impresario than as a serious 
conductor. When Beecham’s father died 
the estate was tied up in litigation, and 
Thomas soon found himself so broke that 
he had to retire from music for three 
years to straighten out his affairs. 

Inflicted with Gusto. When he returned 
to music in 1923, it was to conduct the 
London Symphony and eventually to or- 
ganize what was to become one of the 
world’s great orchestras—the London 
Philharmonic. After that, his internation- 
al reputation grew rapidly. Sir Thomas 
earned his title for his services to the 
government as an unofficial good-will am- 
bassador (he gave concert-dinners 
for important Italian politicians, was 
credited with helping keep Italy on the 
side of the Allies in World War 1). His 
manner of spreading good will, however 
Was sometimes open to question. In Aus- 
. . tralia, he kept the Prime Minister wait- 
YOU can expect a pleasant greeting when you board a TRANS- ing for an appointment, breezily told the 
CANADA AIR LINES plane. The courtesy you receive is just press that the acoustically improved stage 
ie fa : of which the citizens of Brisbane were so 
proud was nothing but a “rabbit hutch. 





a little “different” in its blend of old-world charm and warm 


neighborliness. But he also delighted in lashing out at 
‘ his own country, which he called “the 
You find it everywhere in this friendly “foreign” land—a laziest nation in the world; I foresee a 

. . ys . . generation which will never get out of 
nation of tradition and old romance, now moving vigorously Sad, 1 sdvice a deaiy Engl iosicans 
toward an ever greater future. as possible to leave the country. 

5 His eer = Z Married three times—the last time to 
Business? Pleasure? Whatever your reason for travel, you’ll his 27-year-old secretary, who made him 
enjoy a happy foretaste of the Canadian spirit on TRANS- tis like the “aba dove 
wehbe ee ‘ ‘ romas always professed surprise at his 
CANADA AIR LINES—the reliable service that offers Move fearsome reputation. “I am,” he would 
Flights To Canada Than All Other Air Lines Combined. say. “a peaceful and harmless man.” The 

. whole trouble was that most people did 
not “give a rap” about music: “It is a 


parasitical luxury supported by the few. 
It is something that must be inflicted on 
the public.” Nobody in his time inflicted 
music with greater gusto than England's 
aggressively peaceful man of music. Sum- 
ming up his career in a mood of rare 
humility, he remarked: “I will not be 
called the greatest musician ever.” But 
added Sir Thomas, “1 am better than 
| any damn foreigner.” 


When you think of Canada think of 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
AIR CANADA 
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White Horse! The Scotch that inspired Robert Burns 


7 Wid 


SILA bilball Y Aide i 
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100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED, 86.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC. N.Y.C 





Proud New Performer wit Rich Heritage 
Now in Brisbane, Owens brings the styling, comfort and finish of bigger boats 
to the ski-boat class. Her wide, fibreglass hull with longitudinal steps is ex- 
tremely fast, remarkably responsive. And like all Owens models, she is 
equipped for comfort, safety. Flotation foam fills the double bottom of this 


new, deeper hull. Owens Fleetships...buzlt in the quality tradition of Owens Yachts. 


» 


~ Hy" or Bes) 


. 





BRISBANE... A ski-boat with excellent stability and comfortable 
seating for four on back-to-back upholstered seats. Complete with 
windshield « “Ride Guide” mechanical steering « speedometer « rear- 
view mirror « hardware « lights « integral flat floor « foam-filled 
double bottom « longitudinal step hull. Centerline length 13’. Boat 


price range $795—$835* including accessories 


Built in the quality tradition of Owens Yachts 





DOVER... A roomy 15’ runabout with sunbather bunks 
that convert in seconds to back-to-back seats or stretch- 
out bunks. Complete with vinyl convertible top set « 
windshield « ‘Ride Guide’? mechanical steering + speed- 


ometer * rearview mirror + hardware « lights + side pan- Brunswick Boats, a division of Brunswick Corporation, Little Falls, and ance, Ohio/ 
eling + foam-filled double bottom « longitudinal step hull. Vasheille, Ga./ Dallas, Texas/Upland, Calif. In Canada, Brunswick of Canada, Toronto. 
Boat price range $1245—$1305* including accessories. *The higher price applies West of Continental Divi 


A Product of Bauwnwick World Leader in Recreation 


THE PRESS 





Peace Corpsman Buchwald 


Respectfully observing the rush to join 
President Kennedy's volunteer Peace 
Corps, New York Herald Tribune Colum- 
nist Art Buchwald last week decided to 
sign up himself—in a typically Buchwald- 
ian way. Excerpts: 

“One of the most urgent areas requiring 
technical skills and help is the French 
Riviera. There are people on the Riviera 
walking around half naked. lacking shelter. 
and many still don’t have their own boats. 
In the under-developed towns of Cannes, 
Nice and Monte Carlo, long lines of unem- 
ployed and untrained people stand around 
roulette wheels and chemin de fer tables 
hoping for financial aid and_ technical 
assistance. 

“We would be willing to drop every- 
thing this summer and go down to the 
Riviera to help them. We would live the 
way they do, eat the food they do, share 
their homes and show them that an Amer- 
ican is not too proud to become one of 
them. We would be willing to instruct the 
Rothschilds in basic money problems. We 
could show Mr. Onassis how to build 
tankers cheaply out of plywood, and the 
Aga Khan how to use the sea as a source 
of food. We would instruct the women 
how to make the most of their Diors and 
Balenciagas and how to develop. their 
natural resources. With the latest Ameri- 
can cosmetic equipment they could earn 
diamonds, pearls, rubies and emeralds that 
they could eventually exchange for rice, 
meat and other staples. We could show 
the men how to plow with their Ferraris 
and Mercedes. and how to handle their 
polo ponies so they could get the most 
out of their crops. 

“The Riviera folk have been kicked 
around by everybody. They are very suspi- 
cious of anybody who wants to change 
their customs. Yet. despite the fact that 
they cling to their old customs, we think 
that if we. as a member of the Peace 
Corps, could have just one summer with 
them on the Riviera, we could teach them 
the American way. and by living with 
them and showing them how we do things 
back home. they would be a happier and 
more contented people. 

“It’s worth a try. and it’s better that 
we get to them before the Russians.” 


Newsweek's News 

At the Manhattan offices of the Vin- 
cent Astor Foundation, the visitor from 
Washington had some difficulty drafting 
his personal check for $2.000.000: “I 
didn't know how the hell to add zeroes 
after the two million. so I just wrote “Two 
million dollars’ and went squiggle-squiggle 
with the pen.” This, he explained as he 
handed foundation officers the check. was 
an earnest of his intent to pay $8,985,000 
for the block of stock they had for sale. 
And so, with a squiggle-squiggle. Philip L. 
Graham, 45. president of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, took control of 
Newsweek (weekly circ. 1,442,836). 
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The Astor Foundation had been looking 
for someone like Graham since the 1959 
death of Philanthropist Vincent Astor, 
when Astor's 179.700 shares, amounting to 
a 59% controlling interest in Vewsweek, 
passed to the trust. Eager to sell Vews- 
week, the foundation promptly. though 
privately, began hunting a buyer. Among 
the handful of serious bidders was Vews- 
week Board Chairman Malcolm Muir, 75. 
who hoped to enlarge his family’s 13° 
toe hold on the magazine with the Astor 
shares. But Graham's offer of $50 a share 











When Graham heard that bidding for the 
foundation stock had centered around $45 
a share, he raised the ante to $50 (“I 
thought to myself, ‘Oh. nuts. don't drag 
along’). Meanwhile he had dispatched 
Post Managing Editor Alfred Friendly to 
Rome to secure a pledge from W. Averell 
Harriman. U.S. roving ambassador and 
an early Newsweek backer. to sell Graham 
Harriman’s 13% Newsweek holding. Then, 
with Doubleday & Co.. Inc. his only re- 
maining competition, Graham helped the 
Astor trust officers make up their minds 
by offering hard cash. one-third of it bor- 
rowed from a New York insurance com- 
pany. Getting Newsweek may ultimately 


“NEWSWEEK'S” Ettiotrt & GRAHAM 
"It may be fun and it may be agony." 


(which was about 24 times the magazine's 
earnings per share) was $5 better than 
Muir’s best. and Muir lost. 

"Oh, Nuts."' Graham’s buy was a 
switch for a man whose only interest in 
Newsweek, until two weeks ago. was that 
of a fairly regular reader. Then he heard 
from a friend, New York Investment Bank- 
er Charles Spalding, who is also a good 
friend of Jack Kennedy's, that Newsweek 
was up for grabs (Time, Jan. 27). Gra- 
ham moved so swiftly that the finale 
caught his own paper by surprise: with 
Graham in New York on the day word of 
the sale leaked out, the Post was forced to 
rely on wire copy for its first story. 

Phil Graham has been moving swiftly 
for most of his professional life. In 1946, 
then 31. he dropped a law career to be- 
come associate publisher of the Washing- 
ton Post, then owned by Eugene Meyer, 
Graham's father-in-law, Within six months 
Graham was publisher; within two years 
he and his wife owned the voting stock of 
the Post (a gift from Eugene Meyer), and 
in 1954 he bought out the Times-Herald, 
the Post's morning rival. By 1956 he had 
acquired two television stations and had 
doubled the Post's circulation. 

The Newsweek buy was characteristic. 


cost Graham $15 million. since he has also 
offered to buy the other 81.620 shares not 
held by the Astor Foundation. 

"I'm Glad | Did It." Graham does not 
take formal possession of Vewsweek until 
next week, but his weight was felt even 
before the ink on his earnest check had 
dried. In as new editor went Managing 
Editor Osborn Elliott. 36. a 1944 Harvard 
graduate and former Time writer, to re- 
place John Denson, who resigned last 
month to become editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Aging Board Chairman 
Muir was politely shifted to a resounding 
but inactive new post as chairman of the 
executive committee of the board. Mal- 
colm Muir Jr.. 45. once heir apparent to 
his father’s desk. was invited to move to 
Washington in an as yet unidentified ca- 
pacity on the Post. 

As Newsweek's new proprietor. Graham 
plans to divide his time more or less 
equally between Washington and New 
York. Newsweek's neuter approach to the 
news is bound to yield to Phil Graham's 
outspoken Democratic liberalism. And 
Phil Graham himself seemed like a kid 
with a new toy. “It may be fun and it 
may be agony.” said he of his new venture. 
“But I'm glad I did it.” 
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SCIENCE 





Hot-Nosed Jet 


In the cramped cockpit of the black, 
needle-nosed little aircraft shackled under 
the right wing of a B-52 jet bomber, Air 
Force Major Robert White threw a re- 
leasing switch, moments !ater pulled back 
on his throttle. By the time he returned 
to earth, Test Pilot White. at the controls 
of the U.S.’s experimental rocket plane 
X-15 over California's Mojave Desert 


had flown faster than any human before 
him. His speed of 2.905 m.p.h. was nearly 
44 times the speed of sound and 630 


m.p.h. faster than he had flown Feb. 9. 


down to Mach 2, which is strolling speed 
for the X-15. He decelerated gradually 
to subsonic speed, was soon in position for 
his landing approach at Rogers Dry Lake. 
Three miles from the touch-down point, 
he jettisoned the fin under the tail to 
clear the landing skids. and skidded to a 
clean landing on the smooth lake bed at 
200 m.p.h. Total free-flight time: six 
minutes. 

Major White’s chief comment on the 
flight was to remark happily that every- 
thing had gone well. But if the X-15 itself 
could have talked, it might have com- 
plained about the heat of the flight. A 





Test Pitot Wurite & HeEAtT-SCARRED PLANE 


Nearly 44 times the speed of soun 


Moreover, White demonstrated the per- 
formance of the X-15’s monstrously pow- 
erful new engine and proved that the air- 
craft could be maneuvered accurately with 
its stainless-steel skin getting 
red-hot. 

The single combustion chamber in 
White's X-15 was rated at 57.000 lbs. of 
thrust 


close to 


—as against a total of 16.000 lbs. 
for the four chambers of earlier X-15 en- 
gines. For a few seconds it generated 70°; 
of its rated thrust, and White thrilled to 
its surge. Then he throttled back to a 
more prudent 50° and put the X-15 
into a 30° climb. When he reached level 
flight at 75,000 ft.. the X-15 spurted 
ahead. White slipped it sideways and wig- 
gled its rudder to test control—and the 
strange airplane responded precisely. He 
shut off the engine after 125 sec. of opera- 
tion. This was the instant of greatest 
speed: Mach 4.43. 

Skid Landing. Coming down, White 
put his plane into a cautious glide that 
permitted it to slow to Mach 3. Then he 
opened his speed brakes: four doorlike 
vanes near the tail that open into the air 
stream to add drag. They brought him 
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d ond 675° F. 


thermocouple inside the wing recorded 
675° F. Yet the structure did not fail, 
and the engineers are confident that it can 
take its design temperature of 1,200° F., 
reach Mach 6 and climb to 50 or perhaps 
100 miles. 

Future Debt. The National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, which is 
testing the X-15, emphasizes that it is a 
pure research airplane with no immediate 
applications. But it is no secret that the 
X-15 is an important step toward con- 
trolled re-entry from space. The first hu- 
mans who return to earth from an orbit 
will probably depend on parachutes to 
lower them gently to a passive landing. 
This is the approach of U.S. Project Mer- 
cury and presumably of the Soviet man- 
in-space program. A more ambitious ap- 
proach is to glide the returning space 
craft down through the atmosphere on 
red-hot wings and steer it undamaged to a 
desired landing strip. The X-15 is no 
space craft, but when the first true space 
craft makes a controlled landing, it will 
owe a considerable debt to pioneering 
Major Robert White and his hot-nosed 
little airplane. 





Up & Down 

A five-ton Soviet space vehicle carry- 
ing a female dog named Chernushka 
(Blackie) and “other biological objects” 
last week spun into a low orbit around the 
earth. Announced the U.S.S.R.: “After 
fulfilling the outlined research program, 
the vessel landed on command at a preset 
area of the Soviet Union on the same day 
rhe experimental animal feels well.” S 
a Russian radio announcer: “The chief 
aim was to further perfect spaceships and 
to establish on them a system that will 
provide necessary conditions for man’s 
flight.” All well and good—but on the 
basis of announced results. hardly more 
impressive than the Soviets’ own feat of 
last Aug. 20, when they landed two dogs 
from orbit in a spaceship weighing almost 
as much as the current one. 











"Never Before... 

Oft in the stilly nights of the 1970s, 
the earth’s peace will be torn by a thun- 
derous crash as a sleek, supersonic airliner 
passes high overhead. Such airliners rep- 
resent the fondest hope of commercial 
aviation, but they also present serious 
problems. Writes Bo Lundberg, director 
of Sweden's Aeronautical Research Insti- 
tute, in Britain's New Scientist: “A 
18o-ton Mach 2 or 3 airliner flying at 
70.000 ft. would sweep the earth’s surface 
with a thunder-like noise along the entire 
supersonic flightpath. rattling and often 
shattering windows, and awakening sleep- 
ing people within a band some 7o miles 
wide. Never before in history would so 
many have been disturbed by so few.” 

The noise will from the shock 
waves: shells of compressed air that 
spread in a giant cone behind the speed- 
ing airplane. People who live near present- 
day military airfields are unhappily famil- 


come 


iar with supersonic bangs from fighter 
planes. but, says Lundberg, when com- 
mercial air travel goes supersonic, the 


boom will girdle the globe. 

The U.S. aircraft industry agrees with 
Lundberg, in part. “This is a major con- 
cern to all of us,” says Charles Blake, 
transport systems manager at Convair. 
“If we were in danger of bothering peo- 
ple’s sleep or damaging their health, we 
would have to design a plane to get 
around this. or there wouldn't be any 
supersonic airliner.” But he thinks that a 
big airliner flying supersonically at 70,000 
ft. will cause a bang no louder than very 
distant thunder. At lower altitudes the 
noise will be louder, but the plane will 
not go supersonic until it reaches 30,000 
or 40,000 ft. At that point it will still be 
climbing steeply, so its shock waves will 
shoot upward and never hit the ground. 

Nobody knows just how much super- 
sonic booming the public will stand. To 
find out, air authorities have a plan to 
test public reactions this summer by flying 
supersonic military airplanes over thick- 
ly populated areas at various altitudes, 
speeds and rates of climb. After the air- 
plane manufacturers have evaluated pub- 
lic protests, they should be able to esti- 
mate the extent of their difficulties. 
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THE ACID TEST... 


When a loss strikes your business is there insurance to Pay for it? 


Compare your operations today with what they were a 
year ago. Have you added new equipment . . . new 
departments . . . more employees? Are you manufacturing 
new products—using new materials? 

How much has your business grown . . . and your risks? 

Now answer this all important question: What steps 
have you taken to make sure that your insurance 
protection has kept pace with your expansion? 

If it hasn’t been reviewed recently, by an expert, call in 
your America Fore Loyalty agent or broker now. His analysis 
may bring to light areas of your business which are not 
covered—or inadequately covered to meet today’s values. 


Such gaps could result in a serious loss! 












America fore 
Loyolty Group 





Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company . The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York . National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. «© Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. «© The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company . Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited . Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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years of 
industry proof! 


Rust-Oleum has specialized 
in stopping rust throughout 
industry for over 35 years. 
This experience is yours in a 
complete series of systems de- 
signed for long wear—spear- 
headed by the Huston 
New Color Horizons System 
that stops rust and achieves 
lasting eaaty in the colors 
of your choice. Heart of 
this system is the exclusive 
Rust-Oleum 769 Red Primer 
that may be applied directly 
over sound rusted surfaces, 
Its specially-processed fish oil 
vehicle penetrates* rust to 
bare metal. 

Write for free copy of “New 
Color Horizons.” Your nearby 
Rust-Oleum Industrial Dis- 
tributor maintains complete 
stocks of Rust-Oleum. 








RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2406 Ookton Street 
Evanston, Illinois 





*Proved in radioactive 
tracing studies. 





Distinctive 
as your own 
fingerprint. 
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CINEMA 





The Seven Ages of Woman 


Love and the Frenchwoman (Auer- 
bach; Kingsley International) is a plaster- 
of-Paris whale (2 hr. 23 min.) of a pic- 
ture from the French Old Wave—artificial 
but amusing. In form, the film is a cine- 
manthology of seven short subjects, each 
written by a famous French novelist or 
scenarist, each directed by a different 
man, each played by different actors, and 
intended altogether to dramatize the sev- 
en ages of woman. In effect, it is the 
usual shallow but intelligent French dis- 
cussion, toujours gai and sometimes icily 
ironic, of what makes the world go round. 

Childhood observes a bumbling pair of 
parents who hilariously attempt to tell a 
little girl where babies come from, “From 





“CHILDHOOD” 


bachelor (played by Jean-Paul Belmondo, 
the post-existentialist punk in Breathless, 
who proves roguishly engaging in roman- 
tic comedy) gives a neglected wife (Dany 
Robin) the old let’s-do-it look. She looks 
right back. Wearing his horns jauntily, 
the husband invites the bachelor home 
for lunch. “My wife hates money,” he 
murmurs casually, “so she spends it as 
fast as she can. By the way, when do 
you intend to marry her?” The bachelor 
gulps, glances at his watch. “Too bad,” 
he splutters as he dashes off, “but my 
time is up on the parking meter.”” The 
husband, all forgiveness, tenderly em- 
braces an apparently contrite wife, but 
before they can enjoy their reconciliation 
the poor chap has to take a phone call— 
from his mistress. 





“ADOLESCENCE” 


Toujours French. 


cabbages.”” Daddy says nervously—never 
imagining what will happen when his 


daughter finds a cabbage in the street. 
Adolescence presents Annie Sinigalia as 
a girl who kisses all the boys and after- 
ward, wonderingly and _ reminiscently, 
practices on her mirror. Virginity finds a 
nice young boy and girl immobilized with 
modesty as they try to make love for 
the first time. “Tomorrow morning, may- 
be?” she asks shyly at the fade. “It’s 
a shame to waste the room.” Marriage 
(written and directed by René Clair) is a 
pert disquisition on honeymoon hysterics. 
Divorce investigates with wry delight how 
feelings are ground small in the legal 
machinery. A lawyer has the best line: 
“But you have to have grounds for di- 
vorce! Drugs, drink, television . . .” The 
Single Woman (written by Marcel Aymé) 
describes with sly wit a major calamity 
in the career of a professional polygamist: 
he falls in love. 

Adultery is the cleverest of the seven 
episodes—a cynical little satire on a well- 
known Gallic institution: the ménage a 
trois. While dining out one day, a young 





The Inscrutable East 
Cry for Happy (Columbia) may make 


American audiences yawn for sleepy. Ap- 
paremly intended as a slapstick Sayonara, 
this $3,000,000, Eastman-Colored tub of 
sukiyaki involves a team of Navy com. 
bat photographers (Glenn Ford and Don 
ald O'Connor) in a feckless furlough witl. 
some geishas (Miiko Taka and Miyoshi 
Umeki, the heroines of Sayonara). 

The photographers get plenty of prom- 
ising negatives, but further developments 
are out of the question. Geishas, accord- 
ing to this script, are nice girls—sort of 
like nuns with cabaret cards. At first the 
sailors refuse to believe it. He (eagerly): 
“Do you speak English?” She (icily): “I 
tried it once.” Ultimately, the sailors 
acknowledge that geishas are—as the boys 
put it—‘“inscrutable.” At the fade they 
are all mixed up in a multiple interde- 
nominational wedding that looks vaguely 
Shintopalian and makes enough noise to 
wake the audience up. Obviously, the most 
effective member of the cast is not Glenn 
Ford—it’s the Japanese sandman. 
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- mi : poccce Send for Weldwood Paneling Booklets-----~ ’ 

Your choice of woods is as wide as the world yo in| 
= : 55 West 44th Street, New York 36,N.Y. | 

when you choose wood paneling by Weldwood ese moe: 
4 1 

The Weldwood collection of beautiful hardwoods places at your dis- ' 
posal the world’s largest “library” of luxurious real wood panelings. A ! H 
Weldwood Architects’ Service Representative will be happy to help ; 
your architect plan Weldwood paneling designs for your office or home. : sues H 
i. er 

SO ree ; 
136 branch showrooms in the United States and Canada 1 Glty.- se eeeseee Zene state i 


TEAK FROM BURMA. For the lobby of the Government Employees’ KORINA® FROM AFRICA. Simplicity is the soul of dignity in this 


Insurance Co,, Chevy Chase, Md., architect Vincent G. Kling uniquely gracious office pancled in Weldwood highly figured 
specified Weldwood® Algoma Architectural matched teak. In- Algoma Architectural Korina. And remember, wood paneling 
staller: John A, Yohn Company. eliminates redecorating. 
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2 # ais ee 
OAK FROM THE UNITED STATES. Invitingly warm, yet practical, ROSEWOOD FROM BRAZIL. The spectacular grain patterns and col- 
Charter™ Oak paneling by Weldwood comes with Weldwood’s ors of this Weldwood Algoma Architectural Brazilian rosewood 
exclusive 18-step fine-furniture finish—brings out and preserves were matched to the blueprints of architects Marr & Marr, for 


all the wood’s beauty. the board room of Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 











How narrow the oceans have become! How small 
the world! And how quickly this shrinking has 
occurred! 


Within a single generation man has stopped 


Five big ste ps wondering if he should ever fly and started 


asking how soon we can land on the moon. 
Contributing more to these changes than any 
| i Id other single organization has been Douglas, 
to a S mM a e r WO r builder of the famous DC series of airliners, which 
today carry more air travelers than all others 
combined. 


Many of these travelers were introduced to flying 
by the DC-3 in 1936... a year when the infant 


ee 
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airline industry carried fewer than 900,000 
passengers. And millions more had their first jet 
experience in the DC-8 Jetliner in 1959 when the 
airline passenger volume had grown to 96 million. 


Today the loudspeakers at any international 
airport speak eloquently of our shrunken world. 
Karachi, Lima, Paris, Hawaii are heard almost as 
frequently as Chicago, Dallas, New York or 

San Francisco. 


Douglas is proud to have played its prominent 
part in these changes. And you may be sure that 
the DC-8 carries on the tradition of dependability 
established by earlier DC aircraft. 





DOUGLAS 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. + MAKERS OF MISSILE 
AND SPACE SYSTEMS + MILITARY AIRCRAFT + OC-8 JETLINERS +» TRANSPORT 
AIRCRAFT + AIRCOMB® + GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT + ASW DEVICES 


No country is more distant than 27 hours at DC-8 jet speed. 








For more than sixty years, Union Carsive has been a trade name for calcium carbide —which, when combined with water, produces the gas acetylene 


Feeding fire...with water 


Sounds impossible . . . yet one of today’s most useful flames thrives 
on water. When water comes in contact with a gray, rock-like substance called 
calcium carbide, acetylene gas is born—fuel for the white-hot oxy-acetylene 
flame that can slice through steel and other metals. 


Just as it burns so readily, acetylene combines freely with many 
chemicals. That’s why it has become the raw material for a variety of things 
you use every day. Among its descendants are the versatile vinyl! plastics . . . 
long-wearing, wrinkle-resistant DyNEL modacrylic fibers . . . non-flammable 
dry-cleaning solvents . . . and a host of chemicals that bring you synthetic 
rubber, wonder drugs, and those paints that dry in minutes to a beautiful, 
washable finish. 

To meet the fast-growing needs of industry, the people of Union 
Carbide produce thousands of tons of calcium carbide and billions of cubic 
feet of acetylene every year. It is typical of the hundreds of beneficial products 
that have come forth during more than half a century of research into the 
basic elements of nature. 


“Dynel” is a trade mark of Union Carbide Corporation 


Learn about the important work 
going on now in chemicals, car- 
bons, gases, metals, plastics, and 
nuclear energy. Write for ‘*The 
Exciting Universe of Union 
Carbide’ Booklet P, Union 
Carbide Corporation, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. In 
Canada, Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto. 
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MEDICINE 





Virus X Rides Again 


If any patient should know how to take 
care of herself and obey doctor's orders, it 
is Manhattan's handsome, blonde Carolyn 
Diehl. She graduated first in her class 
(*50) at Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege and married a classmate who is a 
research physician, As a doctor for per- 
sonnel at New York Hospital-Cornell, she 
spends a lot of time telling nurses and 
student nurses when to stay in bed. But 
last week Dr. Diehl was dragging around 
after almost a month of futile attempts 
to cure herself of an unidentified virus. 

Such is the nature of the respiratory 
infection that this year hit New York 
(other big U.S. cities have their own 
brands): it is far worse than a cold. but 
not quite bad enough to make busy people 
stay long in bed; it deceptively lets up so 
that even medically expert victims think 
themselves on the mend, but then it 
strikes again. 

Treacherous Delay. The disease is not 
influenza. The guilty microbe is usually 
called “virus x” by laymen, and that is as 
good a term as any, for the virus is truly 
an unknown quantity. It apparently comes 
in scores or possibly hundreds of forms. 

New York City’s currently unpopular 
brand of virus x is unusual mainly in its 
treacherous, delayed-fuse character. Dr. 
Diehl’s case began in mid-February with a 
sore throat that burned all the way down 
into her chest. The next day she went to 
her office, but felt seedy, flushed and achy. 
It hurt her to move her eyes. Her tem- 
perature went up to 1oo.5. Dr. Diehl 
prescribed aspirin for herself. 

The third day she quit work at noon, 
went to bed. Yet it took two more days 
of fever, coughing, sore throat and painful 
eyes before Carolyn Diehl got alarmed 





Martha Holmes 
Manuattan’s Dr. Drent & KETTLE 
A problem for the doctor. 
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enough to call in another doctor. He pre- 
scribed an antibiotic (tetracycline) to 
guard against a second, bacterial infection, 
and an antihistaminic (Chlor-Trimeton ), 
and told her to breathe humid air as much 
as possible. She did—by sitting in a rock- 
ing chair next to a hot shower for half an 
hour at a stretch. Her son Marc, 6, came 
down with a similar but milder case; 
mother and son shared a room, with three 
croup kettles steaming through the night. 

Hard on Young Adults. Not until a 
week had passed. and the first severe 
symptoms had subsided, did the virus take 
its expected course and give Dr. Diehl a 
stuffy head and runny nose. She went 
back to work—imprudently—and_ then 
went back on tetracycline. It took another 
week for her to feel human again. Other 
victims who tried to shoulder a full work 
load too soon got into more serious trou- 
ble. One Manhattan physician developed 
a double viral pneumonia. with a fever of 
104, and coughed up blood. 

Virus x seems to be hardest on young 
adults and those in middle life. The virol- 
ogists checked everything in their culture 
tubes and were still baffled. About the 
only advice doctors could feel certain of 
was: do not go back to work too soon. 
For virus x there is no vaccine, no specific 
drug treatment—only rest, warmth, hu- 
midity, a soft diet and lots of fluids. 


The Old Man 


In the operating theater whose big win- 
dows fronted on the jungle, the woman 
patient’s abdomen was laid open. Surgeon 
Olwen Silgardo was worried. The mask 
could not filter out the strain in his voice 
as he asked: “Somebody send for the old 
man, please.” The old man hurried in 
without waiting to don a mask. “Is that 
a cyst?” he asked. “No,” answered Sil- 
gardo, “it looks as though a tumor has 
spread.” The old man asked: “Do you 
mind if I get my hands in there?” A nurse 
helped him into his surgical gloves. The 
two doctors proceeded to do surgery’s 
best in a nearly hopeless case. 

The old man was the “Burma Surgeon,” 
Gordon Stifler Seagrave, who is just short 
of 64 years old, and looks older. Through 
four decades and many tropical illnesses 
he has labored at Namkham in northeast- 
ern Burma, within sight of the China bor- 
der, 130 miles by the rugged Burma Road 
from an airport. Dr. Seagrave has made 
Namkham a legend of effective American 
aid to an underdeveloped area. 

Medicine for 400,000. Seagrave’s main 
hospital building is a substantial stone 
structure which he helped build with his 
bare hands to show native laborers that 
Americans do not consider manual work 
demeaning. The other buildings are of 
flimsier native construction. Thanks main- 
ly to a U.S. support group, American 
Medical Center for Burma, Inc., which 
raises funds, and to drug manufacturers 
who donate supplies, Dr. Seagrave is able 
to practice and supervise good medical 
care for a population of border tribesmen 











Homer Page 
Burma's Dr. SEAGRAVE & PATIENT 
A legend of effective cid. 


totaling some 400,000. He fills 250 beds 


and 50 mats with about 2,500 admissions 
a year for surgery and an equal number 
for medical treatment, plus 10,000 out- 
patient visits. He also runs one of the 
best Western-style nursing schools of any 
of the underdeveloped countries. 

The Burma surgeon does all this on less 
than a shoestring, but then he always has. 
He got started with a wastebasketful of 
broken surgical instruments that he sal- 
vaged from Johns Hopkins Hospital. The 
hospital's yearly budget is $75,0ce—a 
third of what Seagrave needs. He takes 
only $90 a month as salary and pays for 
his own food out of it. 

"Take the Baby." Dr. Seagrave, who 
no longer visits the U.S., vows to die in 
Burma. He tires easily; he has heart trou- 
ble—despite which he is a chain smoker. 
Last week he welcomed a report from his 
U.S. backers that they have signed up 
two helpers for him: Dr. Myron Donald 
Olmanson, 29, and his teacher-wife Bar- 
bara of St. Peter, Minn. 

Both the harsh and the tender sides of 
Dr. Seagrave’s personality came through 
on a CBS television report last week. 
He showed mock gruffness with student 
nurses who tied granny knots in scarflike 
slings. He was so tense as he scrubbed up 
to do a Caesarean operation that a nurse 
had to stand by his side and put the in- 
evitable cigarette into his mouth for an 
occasional drag. He almost barked, “Take 
the baby away from me now!” as soon as 
he saw that it was alive though blue from 
oxygen deprivation. While he stitched up 
the mother, he snapped at the nurses in 
their own Shan dialect—they were having 
difficulty, even using oxygen, in getting 
the baby to breathe. When the baby 
gasped its first, faint squawks, tough old 
Surgeon Seagrave’s relief was as obvious 
as that of the softest hearted televiewer. 
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Why does the 
wind blow? 


I feel the wind. I hear the wind. I feel my hair 
tickle my face. I see trees bend. But I can’t see 
the wind. Why is the wind? Why? 

A child is a small creature with a large bump 
of curiosity. Asking why and what and how are 
as natural as laughing and crying. 

One of the big problems facing all of us to- 
day is to keep this curiosity alive as the child 
grows into the adult. For, as Bacon wrote, “he 
that questioneth much, learneth much.” And we 
must learn as we never have before. 

At Shell, we know what happens when the 
natural curiosity of a good mind is fed, pro- 
voked, stimulated. 

We see this wonderful curiosity in our work 
with students and teachers. For we provide 
funds for education, scholarships for students, 
and the unique Shell Merit Fellowships for 
training science teachers in better teaching 
techniques. 

And we see the curiosity of a child in the men 
and women who come to join us at Shell Re- 
search. They keep asking questions as relent- 
lessly as they did when they were children. 

They already have a thousand and one an- 
swers. An adhesive that holds airplanes together. 
High-potency catalysts for chemical synthesis. 
Man-made rubber that duplicates tree-grown. 
Gasolines that get better and better. 

And still they keep asking. Why aren’t there 
more ways to use the atom? Why must people 
still go hungry in some parts of the world? Why 
can’t man get to outer space sooner? Why? 

Why is a child. Why is Shell Research. 

We hope that the sign of the Shell reminds 
you of those who never stop asking why, never 
stop the quest for new ideas, new products, and 
new ways to serve you. 

The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; 
Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line Cor- 
poration; Shell Development Company; Shell 
Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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SIGN OF A BETTER FUTURE FOR YOU 
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TITIAN’S “LEGS” 


PONTORMO'S “HORSE”, 


Masterful Drawings 


Though separated by more than the 
chasm of centuries. avant-garde action 
painting and old-master drawing share 
one compelling attraction: the you-are- 
there appeal of looking over the artist's 
shoulder while his hand and mind work at 
top speed. Last week Manhattan got a 
chance to study the techniques of the 
masters courtesy of the Italian govern- 
ment, which, to celebrate its centennial 
of unification, is sponsoring a collection 
of 154 master drawings by Da Vinci, 
Raphael, Michelangelo and 82 other Ital- 
ians. The drawings have already attracted 
throngs in Washington, Boston and Chica- 
go, and are on final display in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art before returning 
to Italy. 

The Look of a Leg. In time, the col- 
lection ranges from a 14th century silver 
point® miniature drawing of an elephant 
and a mouse by an anonymous artist to 
works of the Goyaesque Felice Giani, who 
died in Rome in 1823 after an artistic ca- 
reer that included decorating the apart- 
ments in the Tuileries for Josephine Bo- 
naparte. In scope, the collection runs 
from Paolo Uccello’s geometric sketch of 
the 32 surfaces of the mazzocchio, a circu- 
lar wicker framework used by Florentines 
as a base for their characteristic cloth 
headpieces, to an intricately executed 
sketch by Artist-Author Giorgio Vasari 
(Lives of the Most Excellent Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects) of a battle 
scene to be reproduced in epic proportions 
in a Florentine palace. In subject, the 
galaxy includes saints and schoolboys, al- 
legories and rustic landscapes, anatomi- 
cal studies and exquisite faces. 


* A stylus with a point of silver that flakes off 
on paper specially treated with a mixture of 
bone and glue. 
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In one of three drawings by Michel- 
angelo, the sculptor struggles to discover 
the proper angle for a tensely muscular 
leg, later carved in marble for the famous 
figure Night in the Medici Chapel of San 
Lorenzo in Florence. Titian is represented 
by a study of legs done in thick black 
chalk a decade before the resulting paint- 
ing, Martyrdom of St. Lorenzo, was hung 
in the church of the Jesuits in Venice. On 
a sheet of paper measuring 5} in. by 5} 
in. Leonardo da Vinci crammed almost 
two dozen men and half a dozen horses in 
two detailed, swirling battle scenes. And 
in a drawing measuring 11 in. by 16 in,, 
Pontormo roughly sketched a single man 
on horseback that, though deliberately 
unfinished, bulges with expressive power. 
Tiepolo’s luminous imagination shines in 
chiaroscuro in the violent Martyrdom of 
a Saint. 

The Horrid, the Domestic. Many of 
the drawings are rooted in time through 
subject and costume. But some are amaz- 
ingly modern, such as the watercolor of a 
gate near a 17th century Roman villa that 
is so filled with blinding light that its 
details are seen as in an overexposed pho- 
tograph. It is rustic yet somehow eerie. 
the perfect expression of Artist Salvator 
Rosa, who confessed himself in search of 
an “extravagant mixture of the horrid 
and of the domestic, of the plain and 
of the precipice,” which artists centuries 
later are still seeking. 


Push Answers Pull 


Hans Hofmann is 80, and his claim 
to a place in the top ranks of American 
painters is secure. Yet Hofmann’s renown 
is not grounded in a lonely, inarticulate 
struggle of artist and canvas. He, more 
than anyone else, has managed to com- 
bine the roles of teacher, example and 
influence in leading U.S, art to its flower- 
ing of abstract expressionism in the past 





TIEPOLO'S “SAINT” 


15 years. This long effort has scarcely 
seemed to age Painter Hofmann. He looks 
like a jolly burgomaster who has just 
turned 50, and as his latest show in Man- 
hattan’s Kootz Gallery proves (see color), 
he still has all the pulsating vigor of a 
20-year-old. 

Hofmann was born in Weissenburg, Ba- 
varia, and his well-meaning father, a stol- 
id civil servant, had hopes that the boy 
would one day be a famous scientist. 
Young Hofmann had the aptitude: he 
pored over engineering books, when 
scarcely out of school invented an elec- 
tromagnetic comptometer. But at 18 he 
abandoned his tinkering to devote him- 
self fulltime to art. He went to Paris, 
had a brief flirtation with the Fauves— 
the radical “wild beasts’ who were mov- 
ing away from objective naturalism—and 
with the cubists. The affair was “rather 
a platonic one,” says he, for he was al- 
ready preoccupied with ideas of his own. 
Over the next 45 years. teaching many 
thousands of students in Germany, at the 
University of California in Berkeley, in 
Manhattan's Greenwich Village and in 
Cape Cod’s Provincetown, he worked 
them out. 

The Canvas Is a Door. From his study 
of physics, he had become fascinated with 
the notion of a universe made up of en- 
ergy. This was the invisible life that beat 
behind and beneath all surfaces, and Hof- 
mann wanted to record it. In his view, 
there is no such thing as emptiness: what 
appears to be emptiness is merely a space 
filled with force that has its own volume 
and form. Nor is there such a thing as 
motionlessness, for everything that exists 
must react to something else. A color 
automatically dilutes or enhances a neigh- 
boring color, Objects gouge out forms in 
space, and as one form recedes, another 
comes forward. The constant process of 
“push answering pull and pull answering 
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HANS HOFMANN’S “ELYSIUM”: SQUARES OF COLOR USED LIKE RESOUNDING MUSICAL CHORDS 
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La Lop 


HOFMANN'S “LENT”: HIGH DRAMA GIVES WAY TO “IDYLLIC QUALITY” THAT ARTIST LIKENS TO SPRING 











push” is what Painter Hofmann tries to 
capture, 

In painting a picture, he approaches 
the canvas as if it were a door to be 
broken into to reveal the hidden life be- 
yond. Each line, dot or patch of color 

-for example, in Lent, the orange splash 
at the right—gives the artist a sensation 
and suggests the next step he must take. 
“Painting.” Hofmann says. “means form- 
ing with color,” and he speaks of the 
oils waiting for him on his palette as if 
they were musical instruments. “like vio- 
lins or flutes that I must orchestrate into 
phony.” From color, too, comes the 
sense of shallowness or depth; in abstrac 
tions like Hofmann’s, the rules of per- 
spective do not apply. In the end. the 
canvas must seem to breathe. 

How to Make Magic. Unlike many of 
his abstractionist colleagues Hofmann 
has the virtue of variety. Some of his 
canvases seem tormented, as if they had 
been pushed and pulled a bit too hard. 
In Lent, the mood is lyrical. produced 
with spontaneity and comparative ease. 
rhe massive rectangles of Elysium, with 
their varied thicknesses and textures, are 
both somber and subtle. They glow be- 
fore the eye, drop back into space. As 
the eye moves about them, they in turn 





seem to move in relation to one another. 
raking off almost as much paint as he 
put on, Hofmann managed to achieve the 
magic he wanted. What could have been 
static and graceless chunks gradually as- 
sume life, like slow-motion dancers in a 
solemn ballet. 


Real, Fake & Real Fake 


The ghostly landscapes and empty pla- 
zas that Giorgio de Chirico painted in the 
decade before 1920 rank the Italian artist 
as the most influential forerunner of sur- 
realism. In the late ‘20s his paintings were 
so much in demand that he secretly took 
to selling them himself, circumventing an 
exclusive contract with a Paris dealer. The 
dealer promptly retaliated by selling De 
Chiricos so cheap that the artist swore 
lifelong vengeance on all art dealers as 
unscrupulous leeches. 

After a painful self-examination, De 





Chirico emerged in 1930, at the age of 41 
with a radical change of style: a neo- 
Rubens-like technique featuring 
long-maned nudes, long-maned horses 
knights in armor, and a series of self 


classic 


portraits, some clothed in faney dress and 
some in flabby flesh. To the artist's bitter 
dismay, his one-man revolution, aimed at 
the “horrible bestiality called modern art 


failed to spark a following. Cognoscenti 





shunned the new technique and subject 
utter: De Chirico stubbornly stuck to 
‘is anachronistic style. 
Pre-Dated Paintings. When fake De 


Chiricos, done in his easily imitated e: 





ietaphysical” style, began to tlood 
rt market, the canny, cat 





st began to see the shape of things to 
Encouraged by friends. he painted 
early De Chiricos himself, even pre-dating 
some of them until he was threatened with 
legal action. Between the phony forgers 
and the “genuine 





forger, who to this 
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IL TROVATORE 
De Ct torged some De Chirico 


day can turn out 
confusion reigned, 

lime after time, De Chirico publicly 
labeled works signed with his name as 


© paintings a month 


spurious and got them “sequestered 

i legal action whereby police seize a paint- 
ing until a court can judge its authenticity. 
Most of the time he was right, though 
courts have occasionally ruled that he 
really painted some work he said was 
faked, One authoritative Milan art critic 
estimated last week that “sixty percent 
1 the paintings he sequesters are really 
fakes. Thirty percent he painted himself 
ind ten percent he painted himself but 
has forgotten about and is denouncing 
in good faith, 

Wonderfully Disgraceful. The newest 
De Chirico malediction involved Milan's 
respected Brera Galleria, which last week 
put up for sale 248 examples of modern 
art that included six De Chiricos, two of 
them in his metaphysical style. Strolling 
through the exhibit before the sale, white- 
thatched De Chirico, now 72, was spotted 
by an attendant who asked: ‘Maestro, if 
you were on a sinking ship with these six 
paintings, which one would you save?” 

I'd save them all.” replied the maestro 
and promptly went about 
He called the police. insisted they seques- 
ter an early-style oil called // Trovatore. 
The only authentic thing about it. said De 
Chirico, was the signature; he insisted that 
the rest of it had been overpainted on one 
of his neo-classic eiforts by some art faker. 

Publicity stunt 





saving one. 


snorted the gallery man- 





ger, Professor Sergio Franciscone. who 
threatened to sue the artist. 

But U.S. Critic James Thrall Soby 

I of the detinitive study Giorgio dé 

f I had to bet my 

bl 





said th 





hunch, I'd say that De Chirico is probably 
| 





telling the truth.” Critic Soby speaks from 
ion. Fif- 
teen years ago, he made a pledge that he 
still keeps: to defend Painter De Chirico 
ncluding 





experience mixed with compas 


igainst all comers 


iging 





naked, grandiose disgraceful 


wonderful self. 
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rl Lule Peas 
bred to go with 


great lobsters 


from Maine 


One delicate flavor deserves an 
other, And we submit as a ease in 
point, how this most succulent 
seafood finds Le Sueur Brand peas 
happy company indeed. 

The excellence of this vegetable 
is no accident. These tiny, very 
tender peas are the result of years 
ind years of careful breeding. And 


they are grown on only a very 





few square miles of land, where 
conditions of climate and soil are 
deemed ideal. This care and cau- 
tion has resulted in peas that rival 
the famed Petits Pois of France 
for delicate substance and flavor. 

We urge you to cheer your 
table with Le Sueur Brand peas 


soon. The tiny, very tender ones 


LESUEUR 


IRAND 


PEAS. 





Green Giant € ! vu 


“Le Sueur” Brand Reg, U.S, Pat. Off. © GGCo. 
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Britain welcomes 
you back to the 
long-lost joys of 
motoring 


Send for your free 56-page booklet “Seeing Britain by 


Road.” It gives you suggested tours. Tells you how to 


ship a car, hire a car or how to buy one over there. 


Meanwhile, here are some joyful facts for drivers. 


OR EVERY square mile of Britain 
Fie are over two miles of road. 
Apply this bald statistic to the long-lost 
joys of motoring and it fairly blossoms 
with promise, 

It means that the motorist seldom has 
to return the same way he went. It also 
means that you scarcely ever have to 
hoof it when you spot something fasci- 
nating on the horizon. You can drive 
almost everywhere. 


Tight little island 


Next, consider how compact Britain is. 
The whole country is about the size of 
Wyoming. You forget your American 
ideas of distance. No place is more than 
seventy miles from the sea. You can visit 
a dozen great cathedral towns within 
150 miles of London. Or you can leave 
London after breakfast and be in Scot- 
land the same night. 


How about those winding roads? 


We admit that a road map of Britain 
looks like the work of a feckless spider. 
But don’t let it worry you. 

Far from making driving difficult, 
that wiggly web of roads and lanes helps 
you relax. It slows the pace. Cures 
monotony. And breeds good manners. 
Richard Joseph, the travel writer, swears 
that every British driver “acts as though 
he were being given a driving test by 
St. Peter himself.” 

What more can we say?—except to 
add that British bobbies, maps and road 
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signs all speak English. And that the 
two British motoring clubs keep 3,500 
uniformed motorcyclists permanently 
on patrol to help motorists in distress. 


When should you go? 


Most British drivers will tell you that 
Spring and Fall are by far the best sea- 
sons for touring. Domestic vacations 
are over. Roads are uncrowded. So are 
hotels. And, with over 60,000 roadside 
inns to choose from, you can tour as 
the spirit moves you, without tying your- 
self to a fixed schedule. 

And here’s the best of it. If you go 
in “Thrift Season” (from October Ist 
through March 31st) you can save up 
to 25 per cent on transatlantic air fares 
and car hire. Why not send for your free 
56-page booklet today? We'll also send 
you “The Inns of Britain”"—a new six- 
page folder describing the good food, 
facilities and locations of 100 historic 
inns, most of them off the beaten track. 
Browse over both. Then call your travel 
agent. He’s a wizard with details. 


Where to write 
For the free literature mentioned above, 
write to the British Travel Association, 
Box 155, at any one of the following 
addresses: 


680 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
606 South Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
39 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
90 Adelaide St. West, Toronto, Canada. 








MILESTONES 


Born. To Captain Freeman Bruce Olm- 
stead, 25, copilot of the RB-47 bomber 
shot down by Soviet fighters over the 
Barents Sea on July 1, who spent nearly 
seven months in a Soviet prison before 
returning home last January; and Gail 
Olmstead, 26: their second child, second 
daughter; in Topeka, Kans. 





Married. Laraine Day, 40, Mormon 
cinemactress previously married to artful 
Dodger Leo Durocher; and Mike Grili- 
khes, 38, CBS television executive; she 
for the third time, he for the second; in 
a 34-hour ceremony in Hollywood's Mor- 
mon Temple. 


Died. Max Hymans, 61, a native Pari- 
sian who was an engineer, patent attorney, 
politician, and wartime Resistance leader 
before becoming board chairman of the 
government-owned Air France in 1948; of 
cancer; in St. Cloud, near Paris. 


Died. James J. Caffrey, 63. blunt Bos- 
ton lawyer, chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission from 1946 to 
1947. onetime SEC investigator whose 
doggedness helped expose McKesson & 
Robbins President Philip Musica and for- 
mer New York Stock Exchange President 
Richard Whitney as stock swindlers; of a 
heart attack; in Durban, South Africa. 


Died. Govind Ballabh Pant, 73. Home 
Minister of India since 1955 and a wise, 
wily veteran of the ruling Congress Party 
who ranked second only to Nehru; of a 
stroke; in New Delhi. A broad-shouldered 
six-footer with sad eyes and a snow white 
walrus mustache, Brahman Pant was 
headed for a brilliant legal career when he 
joined Gandhi's independence movement 
in the "20s. He was jailed by the British 
three times, suffered a clout on the back 
of the neck during a 1928 freedom dem- 
onstration that partially disabled him for 
life with trembling head and limbs. He be- 
came Nehru’s “tower of strength” during 
such later crises as Kashmir, though he 
remained a political conservative and a 
religious traditionalist in contrast to Neh- 
ru’s socialistic agnosticism. 


Died. Marcello Cardinal Mimmi, 78, 
since 1957 secretary of the Sacred Con- 
sistorial Congregation, which supervises 
Roman Catholic dioceses throughout the 
world; of kidney complications following 
surgery for a perforated ulcer; in Rome. 


Died. Sir Thomas Beecham, 81, a mu- 
sical prodigy who never lost his genius for 
conducting or his gift for sarcastic wit; of 
a stroke; in London (see Music). 


Died. Arthur James Pegler, 98, a 
newspaperman known affectionately as 
“Chicken” to his son, Columnist West- 
brook Pegler, famed as a_ rough-and- 
tumble reporter on Hearst's rough-and- 


| tumble Chicago American from 1goo to 


1915; in a Tucson, Ariz. nursing home. 
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Good Looking, 


Good Reading 


Of all the peoples who helped build our 
nation, few became more proudly American 
than the Irish who came to the U.S. in 
the 19th Century. How are their descendants 
faring in 1961? In the first of a 

two-part series on Irish-Americans today, 
Lire catches the look and spirit of this 
hearty, handsome breed—its beautiful 


women, its love of song, dance and sport. 


gh? 4 


This week's chapter in Lire’s Civil War series includes a useful auto-tour 

map of historic battlesites, a new war game to fascinate armchair strategists, 
and colorful picture proof that, 100 years later, the war lives on. 

Robert Penn Warren, Pulitzer Prize winning author, adds his thoughtful, 


moving analysis of the deep marks the war left on the nation’s soul. 
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This free policy guarantees lowest cost of 


... and we'll be glad to give one to you, t00!” the people at Cessna 
Aircraft Company, world’s largest producer of business utility planes, have achieved their success in a 
highly competitive market by superior business management. That’s why they use Sylvania fluorescent 
lamps in their plants. Cessna knows that their Total Cost of Lighting includes cost of lamps, plus 
power, plus maintenance. Only Sylvania promises to deliver lower TCL and backs this promise with 
an exclusive guarantee.* Cessna enjoys this saving. You should, too! Just call the Sylvania lighting man 


in your area for a free lighting analysis. Or write to us at the address shown at right. 
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= : This money-back guarantee comes with every Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamp: “If at any time a Sylvania Fluorescent Lamp fails in 





your opinion to provide better performance than any other brand 
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Lighting Division, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 58, 60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Glimmer of Dawn? 

After months of dark economic news. 
U.S. businessmen last week hopefully 
thought that they saw glimmers of the 
dawn, There was some danger of mistak- 
ing a normal seasonal pickup for the end 
of the recession, but there was enough 
heartening economic news to give reason 
for hope. 

Significant Difference. For the second 
straight week, department store sales 
climbed; across the nation, they rose 26° 
over a year ago, when 1960's heavy bliz- 
zards helped to cut sales. Freight car load- 


rate of previous months. While factory 
inventories have been declining, retail 
stocks have tended to remain high. This 
led economists to fear that pile-up of 
goods at the retail counter because of 
poor sales might hold off new ordering by 
retailers. January's figures showed that 
the factory inventory decline is finally 
slowing, and that goods are moving off 
the retailers’ shelves. 

The Key: Autos. The key to whether 
an upturn comes in the next month or 
two is still the auto industry. “If autos 
don't do it in March and Apzil.” says 
Louis Paradiso, chief statistician of the 
Commerce Department, “then April won't 





Gooppopy & Co. TeLetypists RoutING OrpERS ON CONVEYOR BELT 


When the volume hit 


an indicator of general economic ac- 
tivity, rose 7% above the preceding week, 
and the Association of American Rail- 
roads saw the beginning of a gradual up- 
turn. A new survey of businessmen’s plans 
for plant and equipment spending showed 
that in the year’s second half they intend 
to reverse the gradual decline in spending. 
For the year as a whole, they will cut 
their expenditures only a moderate 34%. 
If business picks up, even that small cut 
could quickly vanish. As it is, manufac- 
turers surveyed by the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission predicted that their 
sales would rise 3°. 

Economists closely watched the Janu- 
ary inventory figures. thought they saw 
more good news in them. Total business 
inventories in January were trimmed by 
$400 million, about the same as Decem- 
ber; but there was a significant difference. 
The major part of January’s trimming— 
$300 million—took place in retail inven- 
tories, while the factory inventory reduc- 
tion of Stoo million was smaller than the 
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, run for the machines. 


be the turning point they are all talking 
about.” Despite a hefty sales spurt in late 
February, production cutbacks and heavy 
layoffs are still hitting Detroit hard. 
This week General Motors will lay off 
48.000 workers for one week. Chrysler 
14,000, Studebaker-Packard 3,500, Ford 
3.300—a total of 68,800. The permanent 
auto work force has decreased 47,300 un- 
der the average for last year, and the drop 
would be greater if the auto companies 
did not shut down their plants for one- 
week periods every three or four weeks. 

Automen nonetheless hoped for an up- 
turn. Edward N. Cole, general manager of 
G.M.’s Chevrolet division, reported a rise 
in Chevrolet car and truck sales, noted 
that the improvement in trucks was “par- 
ticularly significant as an indication of 
general economic improvement in the 
months ahead, because it shows underly- 
ing confidence by the business communi- 
ty.” But Detroit would not really know 
whether a strong spring surge is coming 
until it had a few weeks of good weather 
to bring out potential customers. 


WALL STREET 


Computers to the Rescue 

Not since the tumultuous days of the 
late ‘20s and early ‘30s has the New York 
Stock Exchange been so busy. Since the 
first of the year, as institutions and small- 
er investors swarmed back to the market 
the volume of shares traded has on 17 
trading days exceeded 5,000,000 shares 
(v. only one 5,000,000-share day in 1960). 
One day last week volume vaulted over 
the 6,000,000 mark—an event that has 
happened only three times before in the 
past 27 years.* Though the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average ended the week at 663.56 
off 8.01, there was no sign of a letup in 
activity—and each share traded meant 
commissions for somebody. 

To cope with a daily volume of trading 
that the Exchange had not expected until 
1965, the Exchange has hired 75 new floor 
employees. Even so, the trading tape- 
the Exchange's vital link with the outside 
business world—has lagged behind trans- 
actions every day this year except two 
making it difficult for brokers off the 
floor to keep track of prices or to know 
which stocks are most active. 

Needed: Faster Tape. The current 
stock ticker, in operation since 1930, can 
record 80 to 85 sales a minute. At present 
sales sometimes run as high as 150 a min 
ute. The ticker prints the transactions 
horizontally on a j-in. tape, giving the 
issue symbols on the top line, the volume 
and price on the bottom line, as follows 


MGH ERP 
30008544 35148 


This means that 3,000 shares of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer were sold at $54.50 per 
share, and 300 shares of Emerson Radio 
& Phonograph (ERP) at $14.874 (in 1oo- 
share lots the zeros are always omitted). 
When the tape is one minute late, the 
first digit is dropped from the price of 
the sale to speed up transmission, e.g., the 
M-G-M notation would read 3000s44. 
When three minutes behind, the last two 
digits of the number of shares traded are 
also dropped, so that the tape would read 
30844. When five minutes late, another 
sending machine is phased into the ticker 
to give flash reports on the prices of 30 
representative stocks to indicate how the 
market in general is behaving. 

Under present arrangements, moving 
the tape any faster would not be practi- 





The other times: on Oct. 19, 1937, when the 
market bounced wildly during a business down 
turn, 7,290,000 shares were traded; on June 9, 
1945, news and the founding of the 
U.N, sparked a 6,660,000-share volume in a rel- 
atively market; 1955, the 
day after President Eisenhower's heart attack 
7.717,000 shares were traded on a sharply break 
ing market 


good war 


steady on Sept. 26, 
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cal. In most brokerage houses. as in the 
Stock Exchange itself, the tape is pro- 
jected onto—and moves across—a slim. 
horizontal screen usually 5 ft. long. Even 
if the ticker could print faster, viewers 
would have a hard time reading it. 

Most Exchange experts think the solu- 
tion is a whole new ticker system. A lead- 
ing prospect: a high-speed telegraphic 
page printer that operates at goo charac- 
ters a minute. Developed by Teletype 
Inc., a subsidiary of Western Electric, it 
uses a 34-in. roll of paper. prints a verti- 
cal column with the stock symbol, volume 
and price all on one line. The Exchange 
will test a prototype in the summer, hopes 
to switch to a new System as soon as 
possible. But the problem is formidable: 
Thousands of stock tickers that are geared 
to the old narrower tape will have to be 
replaced. and new screen and projection 
equipment for handling the new tape will 
have to be developed. 

The Difference: Automation. Big bro- 
kerage houses are far ahead of the Ex- 
change in putting automation to work. 
The house that hopes to be first to con- 
solidate all its accounting processes into 
one computer operation is the 69-year-old 
firm of Goodbody & Co.. which is now 
phasing in an RCA 501 computer. Says 
Managing Partner Harold P. Goodbody: 
“We can't give good service today unless 
we ‘automate.’ ’* Goodbody, who joined 
the firm as a securities clerk in 1927, still 
remembers how during the heavy trading 
in 1929 he had to work straight through 
every other night for months to keep up 
with the paper work. The new automated 
systems have changed all that; with only 
small amounts of overtime, Goodbody, 
like other automated houses, will keep up 
easily. 

Improved communications also help 
brokerage houses handle the load and 
keep their customers happy as well. From 
any of Goodbody’s 39 branches outside 
New York City a customer's order is 
teletyped over A.T. & T.’s Finac network 
to the home office, where an operator 
puts it into one of the variously colored 
grooves in a conveyor belt to route it to 
the right clerk. Within minutes the order 
is telephoned to one of Goodbody’s bro- 
kers on the Exchange floor. On normal 
trading days a buyer in Palm Beach can 
have his order executed in New York and 
get notification within five minutes. At 
Goodbody's home office the details of the 
transaction are punched by hand on IBM 
cards that are then fed into a printer that 
turns out the customer's confirmation no- 
tice. When Goodbody gets its sor com- 
puter into full use. the operation will be 
simpler vet; the sor will handle the cal- 
culation of the transaction.and also auto- 
matically print the confirmation, 

Many brokers. cashing in on Wall 
Street's big volume, have already earned 
nearly as much in commissions in less 
than three months this year as they 
earned in all of 1960. The good news 
for the houses is that the computers are 
holding down costs so that the increased 
income is not being eaten up by overtime 
and added staff. 
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AVIATION 


Faster with Fans 

Into service with American Airlines this 
week went the world’s fastest commercial 
airliner—the Boeing 707-120B, a faster 
version of the 707. Called by American 
the Astrojet, the new plane cruises at 
640 m.p.h., flies from New York to Los 
Angeles in 5 hr. 25 min., trimming 25 min. 
off the old schedule. The new plane will 
also benefit those living near airports: it 
takes off and climbs so quickly that it 
will pass over neighboring communities at 
higher altitudes, markedly reducing the 
noise. Since it does not need to mix water 
with fuel for added thrust, no black smoke 
spews out of its engines on take-off. 

The Astrojet gets its pep from a new 
engine; the Pratt & Whitney turbofan. 
which develops 17,000 Ibs. thrust. Basi- 
cally, the turbofan sucks in a larger mass 
of air than regular jet engines to produce 
greater thrust with less fuel. A fan, set 
just inside the air intake (see diagram), 


compress air. 


Rotating blades 


Combustion chamber drive blades. 





pulls in the air, then blasts about 60%. of 
it out through openings on the side of the 
jet pod to provide just under 50% of the 
engine’s total thrust. The rest of the air is 
directed into the engine’s burning cham- 
ber. The engine produces 20° more thrust 
than a regular jet engine of similar ca- 
pacity, while burning 20¢7 less fuel on a 
transcontinental flight. 

Engineers have long known that the 
turbofan is the most efficient engine for 
subsonic aircraft. Rolls-Royce pioneered 
turbofan development. turned out a proto- 
type of its famed Conway by-pass engine 
in 1950. But U.S. enginemakers, under 
pressure from the military to produce reg- 
ular jet engines that are more efficient at 
supersonic speeds, lagged behind. 

When American began flying Boeing 
jets just over two years ago, it had to 
settle for regular jet engines. Later, Pratt 
& Whitney developed a way to convert 
the jet engines on American's planes into 
turbofans. At a cost of $50 million, Amer- 
ican is converting 23 Boeing 707s and ten 
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MINIMUM WAGE BILL to broad- 
en coverage and raise the floor from 
$1 to $1.25 by 1964 got past first hur- 
dle, the House labor committee. Bill 
would add 4,300,000 workers, includ- 
ing big chain stores, to the 21 mil- 
lion covered. Defeated: a clause to 
take in 500,000 hotel, motel and res- 
taurant employees. 


80-FOR-1 SPLIT was authorized for 
common stock of Christiana Securi- 
ties Co., the holding company con- 
trolled by the Du Ponts. Present 
price: around $15,800. Number of 
shares authorized will go from 150,- 
000 to 12 million. Christiana’s princi- 
pal holdings: 27% of Du Pont, which 
in turn owns 22% of General Motors. 


PROXY FIGHT SHOWDOWN will 
come at the Alleghany Corp. annual 
meeting in May in the battle for the 
$5.5 billion holding company that 
controls the New York Central and 
Investors Diversified Services. Elev- 
enth hour truce talks failed between 
Alleghany Chairman Allan P. Kirby 
(Time, Dec. 12) and Brothers Clint 


W. Jr. and John Murchison. Both 
sides have already started soliciting 
proxies. 


NEW HAVEN BANKRUPTCY was 
recommended for the deficit-ridden 
railroad by an ICC examiner and a 
committee of prominent New Eng- 
land businessmen. The examiner said 
the road's commuter lines should be 
run by state agencies, leaving it with 
only freight business and token pas- 
senger service, 


POSTAL RATE HIKES to 5¢ on 
first-class, 8¢ on air mail, will be 
asked of Congress by the Kennedy 
Administration—a repeat of an Eisen- 
hower effort to trim the Post Office 
deficit. Kennedy also is abandoning an 
unsuccessful $4.5 million experiment 
to transmit letters by facsimile. 


EASTERN AIRLINES LOST mon- 
ey last year for the first time in its 
26 years. Losses were $3.6 million 
v. $11.4 million profits in 1959. Rea- 
sons: Electra troubles, twelve-day 
pilots’ strike, the recession. 


rr 
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720s. The Boeings that American still has 
on order will also be outfitted with turbo- 
fans. By next year American expects to be 
the only U.S, airline to have its entire jet 
fleet powered by turbofans. 


End to a Family Feud 


For more than two decades, Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways and W. R. Grace & 
Co. have brawled through the courts and 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board over 
the upbringing of their jointly owned 


offspring, Pan American-Grace Airways. 
Reason: Pan Am’s stubborn determina- 
tion to prevent Panagra, which is based 
in the Canal Zone. from acquiring a direct 
air route into the U.S, 

Last week the acrimonious family quar- 
rel came to an end. In Manhattan's Fed- 
eral District Court, Pan Am was found 
guilty of violating the antitrust laws by 
its restraint of Panagra, Recommending 
that Pan Am divest itself of its 50° hold- 
ings in Panagra, Federal Judge Thomas 


F. Murphy said: “It is beyond dispute 
that Pan American blocked Panagra’s 
independent entry into the U.S.-South 
American market in order that it may 
continue to share in substantially all traf- 
fic carried by Panagra.” 

The bitter feud between Pan Am and 
Grace began as a marriage of convenience 
in 1929. To avoid potentially harm- 
ful competition, Juan Trippe’s struggling 
young airline and the giant shipping com- 
pany organized Panagra as part of a plan 


Businessman-Scientist in Focus 





EW men have merged the 

worlds of business and sci- 
ence with greater success than 
Edwin Herbert Land. a schol- 
arly New Englander who com- 
pletely changed photography 
with his Polaroid Land Camera, 
which now turns out a finished 
picture in ten seconds—an in- 
vention that skeptics once de- 
rided as a passing plaything. 
Trim and darkly handsome. 
“Din” Land, 51. has built his 
Polaroid Corp. into a company that employs 2.500, had 
1960 sales of $99.4 million, and has given him and_ his 
family a paper fortune of more than $143 million. But Land has 
never let money, success or corporate detail interfere with his 
first love: the joy of discovery. 

This week Polaroid announced another of the new develop- 
ments that have made it Wall Street's darling (its stock went 
from 96} in January 1959 to 261 last year, is now 189) and 
one of the photography industry's fastest growing companies. 
For conventional 4x5 cameras that use a special Polaroid at- 
tachment, the company has developed a film packet that pro- 
duces both finished picture (see cut) and negative in 15 sec- 
onds. Next month Polaroid will announce a new film for its 
Land cameras, which will produce black and white slides in 
only ten seconds. Under development is a one-step color film 
that shows promise of being the company’s next big success. 

Over his fast-developing company Land presides like a 
physics professor engaged with his students in a great adven- 
ture. New products at Polaroid are never developed because 
of market research or questionnaires to customers. “Industry 
must have an insight,” says Land, “into what are the deep 
needs of people that they don’t know they have.” Land did 
not conceive his camera purely as a hot commercial product. 
felt that a simple, one-step camera could be ‘a new medium 
of expression” for people with artistic leanings who do not 
draw, sculpt or paint. 





GEORGE woooRurr 


ISCOVERIES, says Land. are made “by some individual 
who has freed himself from a way of thinking that is 
held by friends and associates who may be more intelligent. 
better educated. better disciplined, but who have not mastered 
the art of the fresh, clean look at the old, old knowledge.” To 
challenge his employees to take a fresh look, Land gives them 
an individual freedom rare in industry. He offers them special 
courses in everything from chemistry to photography, often 
switches production workers to research or engineering projects 
to forestall boredom and encourage new interests. He encourages 
his scientists to pursue pure-research projects on their own at 
least part of the time. Land’s aim is “the ideal company” in 
which “the working life is so deeply satisfying. so richly re- 
warding that leisure becomes relaxation rather than escape.” 
Land himself spends much of his time in his laboratory in 





EDWIN HERBERT LAND 


the company’s Cambridge, Mass.. headquarters. He devotes 
about half his time to research (he holds more than 200 U.S. 
patents), often works in the lab for days and nights on end 
when a project is at its vital stage. He is busy working on re- 
search into color vision, to which he has already made out- 
standing contributions. and he takes personal responsibility for 
the company’s black-and-white film developments. 

Though the name Land is quickly recognized by camera fans, 
little else has been known about him. since he has tenaciously 
guarded his private life from view. He and his wife (he has 
two daughters, both at college) live in a big and ancient house 
on Brattle Street in Cambridge. have a summer place in New 
Hampshire. Land likes to relax with his large hi-fi collection, 
occasionally plays tennis, is a fast and retentive reader, 


UTSIDE of work, most of Land’s interests lie in the 

field of education, He is a member of three visiting com- 
mittees at Harvard (astronomy. chemistry and physics), is an 
“institute professor” at M.1L.T. and a fellow at M.1. hool 
for Advanced Study. He has six honorary doctorates, is a past 
president of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Land 
was an adviser to the Physical Science Study Committee that 
created a radically different physics course for high schools. 
has argued for student participation in original scientific re- 
search in college. and even in high school. 

Land himself never got a college degree. While a freshman 
at Harvard, he got the inspiration for the first practical 
material to polarize light (a transparent plastic sheet), left 
school for three years to perfect it. When he returned, Harvard 
gave him a laboratory to work in, but restless Din Land passed 
up a degree, left school to make his polarizers and carry on 
research. His chief aim was to sell Detroit on a system of 
polarized auto windshields and headlight lenses that would take 
the glare out of night driving. The industry never accepted 
the idea, but Land has not yet abandoned hope. 

In 1937, Land founded Polaroid Corp., ran its sales up to 
$1,000,000 by 1941 by selling lenses for sunglasses, filters and 
other polarized products. The company produced lenses and 
gun sights for the military during World War II, while Land 
worked on his camera in his spare time; he got the idea when 
his young daughter impatiently waited to see pictures Land 
had just taken. By 1948, Polaroid was showing a net loss of 
$865,256, but the camera was ready. 

Since then, Polaroid’s story has been one of unrelieved success. 
With its new products, Polaroid has been growing at an average 
rate of about 30° a year in recent years. Its camera has be- 
come known the world over, has even been copied by the 
Russians—who did not, however, claim that they invented it. 

Land believes that recessions, such as the present one, bring 
out a new kind of challenge for industry. “During prosperity,” 
he says, ‘the challenge is simply to make worthwhile products 
and to keep yourself busy. But during depressions, the challenge 
is to create new fields to make work for people who need it. 
That lets the scientist and the engineer feel that he is working 
for his country as well as for himself.” 
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to carve up Latin America into regional 
spheres of commerce. Panagra’s flights 
were confined to the west coast of South 
America, where the Grace shipping inter- 
ests were strongly entrenched; the rest of 
the continent was dealt to Pan Am. Traf- 
fic from the U.S. to western South Ameri- 
ca was fed to Panagra by Pan Am carriers 
from Pan Am’s Miami terminal. With 
Pan Am and Grace each holding 50% 
control of Panagra and half of its direc- 
torships, any possible double dealings 
could be prevented. 

End of Honeymoon. The honeymoon 
lasted for nine years as Pan Am and 
Panagra flourished. But in 1938, the 
Grace interests tried to extend Panagra’s 
routes to the U.S. The Pan Am-controlled 
directors on Panagra’s board blocked the 
move on the ground that Panagra was 
part of the Pan Am system and that 
extension would make it a competitive 
carrier. Determined to keep Panagra a 
dead-end airline, Pan Am two years later 
ordered its directors to boycott Panagra 
board meetings at which extension was 





scheduled to be discussed. 
Only a brief interlude of truce inter- 


rupted the battling. In 1946, CAB certified 
a 


ee 7 =“ ) Braniff International Airways to fly into 
Martin’s V.V.0.—the happiest Scotch’n’ soda <i: soo cassie he ino 
this new competitor, Pan Am and Panag- 

WHY? BECAUSE it’s the Scotch for the happiest occasions, when | ra joined forces to squeeze Braniff out. 
only the happiest blend of fine Scotch whiskies will do. Pan Am rey to let Braniff use its 
Also: Martin’s Fine and Rare (20 years old); Martin's De Luxe (12 years old). ma con st plc, mpm: pier 
86.8 PROOF, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK,N.Y. ©McK&R,1961 | to fraternize with Braniff emplovees. even 


bribed a junior official for copies of Bran- 












NEW Flowers by-wire gift certificates 


You'll be thought of at least tice—when they receive your Flora- 
Cheque gift certificates, again when they redeem them for the flowers 
they want...when they want them...wherever they are! Easily con- 
verted into beautiful blooms at 11,000 shops in the United States and 
Canada and 18,000 abroad wherever the famous Mercury Emblem 
is displayed. Buy at shops listed in phone book Yellow Pages under 
FTD—Florists’ Telegraph Delivery. 


iff's passenger manifests. 
The New Merger? When Braniff’s 
2 

ite £1 t t at ended. Grace once again tried to break 
Pan Am’s strangle hold on Panagra’s op- 

makes you doubly oa , 2 
conceivable obstructionist tactic Grace 
in 1951 petitioned CAB for a Miami tie- 
lines. In a bristling counterattack, Pan 
Am accused Grace of seeking the tie-up 

shares of National stock. 

Wearied by the constant warfare be- 
filed an antitrust suit in 1954 against all 
three for conspiring to monopolize air 
ica. Real purpose of the Government's 
action was to separate Panagra from Pan 
In his 7o-page opinion, Judge Murphy 
dismissed the charges against Grace and 
possible Braniff-Panagra merger. 

The new plant at Beaumont, Texas, had 
all the brilliance—and some of the un- 
ing silver towers and bright blue and 
brown pipes, all threaded together by gar- 
Mobil Chemical Co. at a cost of $25 mil- 

lion, the plant is typical of the complex 


competition proved to be small, the truce 
erations. Charging Pan Am “with every 
" Pealitaiilits wall up between Panagra and National Air- 
only because of its holdings of 174,000 
tween the combatants, the Government 
traffic between the U.S. and South Amer- 
Am to facilitate a merger with Braniff. 
Panagra, thus cleared the runway for a 
Test-Tube Cornucopia 
reality—of a Dali painting, with its soar- 
ish yellow catwalks. Built by Socony’s 
and colorful plants in one of the world’s 
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Pays to have a low-cost Verifax Copier right in your office or department 


‘Toughest copying challenge...accepted ! 


Bring on those copying ‘“toughies”—ballpoint or crayon writing, purplish 
duplicator copies, rubber-stamped items. A Kodak Verifax Copier gives 
















you 5 easy-to-read, complete copies of any office record in 1 minute for just 
2%¢ each. These copies—on white or color-coded bond-type paper—are dry, 
ready for instant use. And they'll last a lifetime . . . won’t fade or darken. 
See a demonstration in your office—see how quickly your secretary can learn 
to make Verifax copies. Call local Verifax dealer listed in Yellow Pages under 
Duplicating or Photocopying Machines. Or write Eastman Kodak Company, 
Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N.Y., for free booklet describing 
all Verifax Copier models, 


Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to change without notice. 


e ® oe 
Verifax Copying DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 
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INVESTING 


If we had to name them, we'd 
probably say that the three R's of 
investing are Readiness, Research, 
and Realism. Here’s what we mean. 

Readiness is deciding to do some- 
thing about protecting the purchas- 
ing power of your dollars from in- 
flation. It’s being willing to assume 
a measure of risk to protect your 
surplus funds, It’s being sure before 
you invest that you can afford to do 
so—that you have money for every- 
day expenses, a fund for emergen- 
cies, and adequate insurance cover- 
age. 

Research means investigating be- 
fore you invest — and after you in- 
vest; deciding where to put your 
money to work on the basis of facts 
and figures rather than tips and fan- 
cies; and then watching the per- 
formance of your holdings regularly. 

Realism means keeping your hopes 
within reason instead of expecting 
to get rich overnight, realizing that 
stocks go down as well as up, and 
being willing to revise your judg- 
ment—and your portfolio — when- 
ever a stock proves disappointing. 

If mastering these three R’s sounds 
like a tall order to you, why not 
come to us for help? If you have 
readiness and realism, we'll give you 
a hand with the necessary research 
—help you choose stocks to suit 
your circumstances, supply you with 
information about companies that 
interest you whenever you ask. 

In fact, may we suggest a fourth 
R, which stands for Reputable Bro- 
ker? We're at your service any time 
you say the word. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


Members York Stock Exchange 


and all py Se Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
140 offices in U. 





S., Canada and abroad 








Mosit’s NEW PETROCHEMICAL PLANT 


Gilding the Gulf Coast with 


fastest-growing industries petrochem- 
icals.* Last week, in the air-conditioned 
control rooms of Mobil’s plant, engineers 
began the first tests of the complex maze 
of pipes. By summer, when the plant will 
be in full production, it will be the world’s 
biggest producer of high purity ethylene. a 
leading member of the nouveau riche 
petroleum family. 

Socony is late in getting into an in- 
dustry that in just two decades has grown 
from little more than a gleam of waste 
gases in chemists’ test tubes to a $7 bil- 
lion industry. The Gulf Coast from Pen- 
sacola to Brownsville. where 75° of the 
nation’s producing facilities are located 
has earned a new name, “the Golden 
Crescent.” 

Petrochemical products reach into al- 
most every phase of modern living and 
account for 60% of the sales of all chem- 
icals and allied products. And the end 
not in sight. Vice President K. J. Nelson of 
Enjay, giant Humble Oil & Refining’s 
petrochemical division, says that even 
sping the industry has grown 75% since 
1955. he expects it to grow another 52°% 
by 1965. 

Building Blocks. The 
this new giant are hydrogen and carbon 
atoms left over from refining natural gas 
and cracking crude oil to make gasoline. 
Refineries process them into pure gases of 
butylene, propylene and ethylene, pipe 
them to petrochemical companies, which 
turn them into plastics or chemicals. 

Ethylene, for example. 
ethylene plastic, which, rolled into sheets 
is used for dry cleaners’ bags and bread 
wrappers. Extruded into thread, it is used 

cloth and rope; molded, it is used 
squeeze bottles. As a liquid, also be- 


building blocks of 


becomes poly 


Petrochemical literally means rock chemical, 
but actually it is loosely derived from the word 
petroleum (rock oil), and means chemicals from 


oil. 


1 $7 billion. 


comes the ethylene glycol base in perma- 
nent-type antifreeze. Petrochemicals have 
made possible products such as synthetic 
detergents. which have 75% of the soap 
market, and synthetic rubber. which has 
65°) of the rubber market. They go into 
nylon, Dacron, vinyl, chemical fertilizers 
aspirin, sulfa drugs—altogether 3,000 
products. Some of the newest products 
pose a serious threat to zinc, steel and 
aluminum: Celanese Corp. and Du Pont 
have each developed plastics that are so 
tough that they may replace metal parts 
in autos. appliances and business ma- 
chines. Nails of Celanese Celcon plastic 
can be driven into wood. 

Handy Raw Materials. The reasons 
why the Golden Crescent produces most 
of the U.S. petrochemicals are plain: easy 
pipeline reach of 60° of the nation’s oil 
and 67°7 of the gas reserves; cheap water 
transportation to customers who fabricate 
the plastics; 300 underground salt 
domes with the brine needed 
ing. Of the $6.7 billion in U.S. petrochem- 
ical plants, $4 billion is on the Golden 
Crescent. Under construction and in 
planning is almost $1 billion more. 


some 





process 


The huge costs of research and building 
make petroc hemicals no place for a smal! 
tor. Celanese’s new plant to produce 
plastics metal near Bishop, Texas, is 
expected to cost $1o million, in addition to 
the earlier expense of developing the plastic. 
National Distillers’ plant, to be built near 
Houston, will probably run to $15 million. 
Monsanto has an $8o million ethylene 
plant on the planning boards that will out- 
produce Mobil’s entrant. 

There can be no relaxing after a plant is 
built. New processes that can shave frac- 
tions of a cent off the costs are coming 
along so fast that engineers are constantly 
redesigning plants. At its Baton Rouge 
plant, Humble Oil at first buried its pipes 
neatly underground. But it has dug them 
up so often for remodeling that it now 


oper 





its 
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( Or, The Irish Scheherazade ) 


WHISKEY, 


SESS E SFOS SSE SSSSF SESS OSES ESOS FOF OFOOD 
[VOL. A NOT] 


ES, there are few words as beautiful in the language. Although the more worldly 

among you may wonder why we { The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland } choose it for 

a heading over the more poignant ‘‘Irish Whiskey”. Well, it isn’t altruism entirely, 
for in truth we are as self-interested as they come and probably spend more time than is 
strictly necessary fawning over the dear sales curve. If we do it is because each burnished 
drop of Irish Whiskey must simply sit there for what seems an infinity after it is pot stilled 
from malted barley, wheat, and oats. And you will appreciate that standing about watching 
whiskey age, while exacting work, can also be so boring as to make one’s teeth melt. One has 
got to have a hobby. AA Which is why we are publishing these three adverts—one this week, 
one next week, and one the week after —each different and enthralling in its own way. Un- 
fortunately this one for one reason and another will nor fit into its own page so you'll have 
to wait until next week to see the end of it, that is to say how it turns out, and then start the 
second one. We hope it will leave you on tenterhooks; think of it as a sort of Irish Whiskey 
Scheherazade. (> Now, as to why we used Whiskey” as a heading: it is because while nearly 
everybody is entranced by whiskey, appallingly few people know enough about Irish Whiskey 
to feel any great surge of emotion, that is to say a thrill. Not that we condemn! Not at all, 
and how can we expect you to go out and buy a bottle when you don’t know what to taste 


for? Well, it is very hard to describe a flavour except in comparison to other flavours, viz.: 











[ AMERICAN WHISKEY] [IRISH WHISKEY] [SCOTCH WHIsky ] 








So here we see more or less where burnished, flahoolick Irish Whiskey falls into the taste spec- 
trum and if you know the flavour of those others you may be able to get some sort of vicarious 
notion 


©1961, THE WHISKEY DISTILLERS OF IRELAND, BOX M186T, DUBLIN 
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Smooth 


and subtle 
Heinz 


Mustard Sauce 





complements the 
flavor of ham, 
pork, fish 

and cold cuts. 
Adds a welcome 
lift to Welsh 
rarebit. 


Perfect as a 


aes 


cocktail dip. 


\@ HEINZ 


Mustard Sauce 


Www 
WWH 


“The five Ws and the H—Who, What, 
Where, When, Why and How — make 
up a time-honored formula for the 
contents of a good news story. In the 
crush of reporting the news every 
hour on the hour, or every day by the 
day, one —and perhaps the most im- 
portant one—of the Ws is often 
slighted. Each week TIME gives in- 
tense attention to that one—the Why.” 


from [T IME i Publisher's Letter 
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PACKAGING 





1961's mecca for packaging executives—the world's 
showcase for everything new and good in packaging 
machinery, equipment, materials, and services. Con- 
current AMA Packaging Conference, too. All, this 
year, in America’s newest and finest exposition hall, 
just 7 minutes from Loop hotels. Make your plans 
now for an education in profitable packaging—for a 
unique opportunity to see how you can package 
better at lower costs. 


McCormick Place » Lake Front Exposition Center 
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has them running on easy to get at racks 
above ground. 

After World War II, petrochemicals’ 
growth was spurred mainly by chemical 
companies, except for Jersey Standard, 
Gulf and Shell. But now other oil com- 
panies such as Sun Oil and Mobil are 
moving in fast, because the profit rate is 
three times more on petrochemicals than 
on the rest of the oil and gas business. 
Cosden Petroleum Corp., for instance 
made of its refinery output into 
petrochemicals, 

Expanding Needs. For all their bur- 
geoning, petrochemicals come from such 
highly automated plants that they have 
not created jobs in proportion to the 
gross output. Only a handful of aluminum- 
helmeted workmen are needed to watch 
gauges and run the plants. In some cases 
the raw materials are never seen by the 
workmen; they arrive by pipe and leave 
in other pipes as finished products. 
Twelve years aa0, 46006 euibloyees. Jn 
the industry turned out about 300,000 
Ibs. each of petrochemicals a year; now 


‘ 
IS‘; 





.000 turn out 373.000 lbs. each. 

With its scrambling expansion, many 
worry about overcapacity and destructive 
competition. But no one is willing to back 
out. Says Jersey Standard President M. J. 
Rathbone: “Out of this test-tube cornu- 
copia will come a multitude of new prod 
ucts to meet the expanding needs of to- 
What about that distant day 
when oil reserves run out? Then, say 
chemists, they will get their hydrocarbons 
from the vast untapped coal reserves. 


ADVERTISING 
A Gentle Nudge 


In the world of Madison Avenue. J. 
Walter Thompson Co., the world's biggest 
advertising agency." is something apart. 
It lives on Lexington Avenue, not Madi 
son, and it runs to blue serge conservatism 
more than grey flannel. It takes no hard- 
liquor accounts, turns up its nose at some 
medicines } 


morrow. 


top-selling products (patent 
reluses even to put on spec ulative account 
presentations for clients. 
Where other agencies shuffle vice presi- 
dents between martinis. Thompson takes 
pride in its longtimers. But last week 
Thompson was gently nudging some old 
hands toward the door. 

In a major management realignment 
Thompson's grand old man, Stanley Bur- 
net Resor. $1, who spent 44 of his 53 
years with the agency as president and 
chief executive officer, was finally retired 


prospective 
















rhe top ten in domestic and overseas billings 
rhompson, $370 million; Interpublic, Ine. (the 
par corporation of MeCann-Erickson), $352 
million Young & Rubicam $247 ~=million 
B.B.D.0., $243.7 0; Dentsu Advertising of 
Japan, $148.5 Ted Bates, $130,500,000 
Foote, Cone & Belding, $120 million: Leo Bur 
nett, $116,700,000; Benton & Bowles, $114 mil 
lion; N. W. Ayer, $110 million, Biggest agency 
in domestic billings is Interpublic, with a com- 
bined billing of 39 million from MecCann- 





subsidi- 
independent 


Canada’s MeCann-Erickson 
MecCann-Marschalk, an 
Runner-up is Thompson, with $250 
million in U.S 


Erickson 
ary and 
subsidiary 


and Canadian billir 








THoMPSON’s STROUSE & RESoR 

A rush of younger blood. 

as board chairman. By virtue of a deci- 
sion to leave the chairman's spot vacant 
the vice-chairmanships of two of Resor’s 
top hands were also eliminated: Samuel 
Meek, 66, who has run Thompson’s inter 
national operation for 36 years, and Hen 
ry C. Flower Jr.. 64, a 33-year Thompson 
veteran. Both Flower and Meek will con 
tinue with the directors and 
members of the pension fund. But a rush 
of younger blood has taken over Thomp- 
son's power positions; actual control has 
passed to a younger generation of newly 
created senior vice presidents, each with 
the stamp of approval from Thompson's 
president and chief executive officer, Nor- 


agency as 


man Strouse, 55. 

Since he was jumped over 84 other vice 
presidents to become Thompson's presi 
dent in 1955. Strouse has slowly been 
building a younger management team to 
take over from Resor, Resor’s wife Helen 
and their aging right-hand men. Two 
years ago the Resors were prevailed upon 
to sell their 51° holdings of Thompson's 
voting stock to the agency's profit-sharing 
trust fund. “They are both older now 
says Strouse. ‘‘and it was decided that for 
the best interest of the company, the 
stock should be sold so that it would not 
be tied up in their estate.” The sale put 
control of the agency in the hands of a 
seven-member pension committee. 

Last June Resor stepped down as chief 
executive officer, handed the title over to 
Strouse. But the presence of the grand old 
man, who still came to his office 
hibiting to Strouse and his management 
group. At last January’s board meeting 
Resor’s name was not on the slate; he 
continued as chairman only until the first 
meeting of the new directors. With Stan- 
ley Resor finally departed, Thompson is 
firmly under the control of Strouse, who 
is more of an administrator than a man 
who conceives grand programs and coins 
remarkable slogans. 
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Suddenly, you’re a yodeler! 


) Or close to it, any- 


way. That’s what it feels like being 
perched on an Alp. Or in a Swiss 
chalet...or on a funicular climbing 
some spectacular peak. You're part of 
the place...in on the fun. But that’s 
what being in Europe is like. They 
have a ball... you will too! 

And the fun starts the minute you 
board your BOAC flight. Whether 
your destination is the Matterhorn or 


Monte Carlo, the jet flight to Europe 
on BOAC’s Rolls-Royce 707 is superb. 
There’s just something about the serv- 
ice. It’s called the best in the world... 
all over the world. 

Suddenly, you too can feel like a 
Yodeler...or a Gondolier...or a Fla- 
menco dancer. All it takes is a call to 
your Travel Agent who'll help with 
the change of scene. Or write BOAC 
for 1961 Tour folders. 


World Leader in Jet Travel 


BO-AC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS == 


AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Direct flights to Europe from Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 
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Offices also in all principal cities. 
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Black Comedy 


SEVEN PLAYS 587 pp.) — Ber 
Brecht—Grove ($8.5 





Most major playwrights leave an un- 
mistakable identifying mark on_ their 
work. It may be smaller than theme or 
plot or character; often it is apt to be 
a recurring vignette, a typical moment. In 
Greek tragedy, that is the hero 
smiting his brow, discovering a new wrin- 
kle in Fate’s design. The Shakespearean 
moment, in the tragedies, is the restora- 
tion of order after individual or civil tur- 
moil; in the 








moment 


comedies, it is the lover's 





The 


mistaken identity. In Ibsen, it is self- 
doubt besetting the stolid bourgeois; in 
Strindberg, it is a shrill cry of female 
hysteria; in Shaw, it is paradoxical argu- 
ment overturning a pose. Germany's late 
Bertolt Brecht, one of the 20th century's 
remarkable playwrights, has his own typi- 
cal moment. In play after play, through 
changing locales, characters and moods, 
the Brechtian moment is man selling his 
fellow man, 

The formula is almost completely pre- 
dictable. If a woman in a Brecht play 
tells a man that she loves him, the odds 
are overwhelming that within minutes 
she will turn whore or he pimp; if some- 
one puts money in his pocket, probably 
stolen, someone else will steal it; if a 
character speaks of honor, loyalty, prog- 
ress—and particularly religion—chances 
are that he is merely masking a corrupt 
and greedy deal. This kind of unrelieved, 
often naive cynicism, heavily tinged with 
Marxism, has defeated many another 
writer. But at his best Brecht has risen 
above it and fashioned a rich, varied, of- 
ten hilarious dramatic world in which the 
sold souls do not always stay bought, the 
villains do not necessarily stay black, and 
humanity in the end—apparently against 
the author’s will—conquers ideology. 
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hort catechism: ‘‘It'l 


Body German. Since his death in 1956, 
Brecht has worldwide vogue. 
In West Germany, he has displaced Shaw 
in frequency of production, and ranks 
after Shakespeare, Goethe and Schiller. 
East Germany lavishly maintains his per- 
sonal repertory company, the Berliner 
Ensemble, with its perfectionist troupe led 
by Brecht’s widow. Paris audiences have 
been flocking to The Good Woman of Set- 
csuan and Arturo Ui. London is temporari- 
ly Brechtless but saw four of his plays 
last season. A five-year off-Broadway run 
of The Threepenny Opera not long ago 
chalked up a New York theater record 
by passing the old Oklahoma! run (2,248 


become a 





Richerd Avedon 
“THREEPENNY OPERA” IN NEW York & “ MOTHER COURAGE” IN 


performances). Brecht’s /n the Jungle 
of Cities is now running in a mod- 
est but successful production at off- 
Broadway's Living Theatre. On the criti- 
cal front, his personality and drama have 
been brilliantly mapped in two books: 
Brecht: The Man and His Work by Mar- 
tin Esslin (Doubleday), and The Thea- 
tre of Bertolt Brecht by John Willett 
(Methuen). In these Seven Plays, Critic 
Eric Bentley, a longtime Brecht devotee 
and translator, has put together a varied 
sampling of the playwright’s work and 
written an incisive preface. 

Even in German, Brecht plays far bet- 
ter than he reads, and in translation, the 
language gap cannot be closed. Brecht 
fashioned such a personal idiom in German 
that his language has been called ‘a func- 
tion of the body.” The present translations 
need more body English. Even so, the 
volume is an excellent introduction to 
Brecht’s restlessly animated evocation of 
life, in which his puppets—numberless 
versions of Everyman—dance to the 
Threepenny tune of Jonathan Peachum: 


Doublecross your old mother, you turd! 
And sell your young wife in her bed! 
You think G.O.D.’s just a word? 

He'll show you as soon as you're dead. 


get worse, it'll get worse, it'll 








Social Chance. Brecht begins where 
Lear ends: the world is a rack on which 
mankind is tortured. A character in one of 
the plays is asked to recite what is called 
the short catechism—"“it'll get worse, it'll 
get worse, it'll get worse.” Starting thus 
Brecht might have developed a_ tragic 
sense, but he apparently balked at three 
basic elements of tragedy—the idea of in- 
evitability, human guilt, and the tragic 
hero. In Brecht’s plays, G.O.D. is indeed 
just a word, and Fate becomes the blind 


workings of social chance. Men act in- 


humanly toward each other but are them- 
selves victims of their social environment. 
It is not human nature that shapes man 
argues Brecht, but his social relationships. 
What shapes the social relationships, if 
not human nature? That question Brecht 





East BERLIN* 
get worse.’ 


like most determinists, could not answer. 
But. unlike philosophers or sociologists, 
he did not have to. He could merely rage 
—or laugh. 

On man as misanthrope, Brecht vented 
his derisive humor, the black comedy that 
links his work with Ben Jonson’s Vo!- 
pone and Melville's The Confidence Man. 
But Brecht sometimes seems to be laugh- 
ing to keep from crying. As with most 
cynics, his hard words clustered around a 
soft core of pity. He was plagued by the 
defeat of goodness in the world—one of 
the things Brecht naively expected of 
Communism was a trade unionism of the 
good, a method for arming goodness with 
power—and in the majority of his works 
he returns to images of goodness and 
vulnerability. 

Intimate Enmity. The earliest work 
in the volume, dating from 1923, is Jn the 
Swamp (alternate title: Jn the Jungle of 
Cities), which is deliberately obscure and 
mystifying. Two men, Shlink and Garga, 
engage in a relentless but seemingly mo- 
tiveless duel of wills. In typically bizarre 
Brechtian fashion, Shlink is a Yokohama- 


Lotte Lenya, widow of 
far right, Helene Weigel, 


The women: Left, 
Composer Kurt Weill; 
Brecht’s widow. 
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born Malay who has become a lumber 
merchant in 1912 Chicago. Garga is a 
lending library clerk who refuses to sell 
Shlink his personal judgment of a book. 
Shlink decides to buy Garga’s soul in- 
stead. and a peculiar campaign of mutual 
self-abasement develops. At first the au- 
dience is led to think that Shlink is simply 
a capitalist villain, but halfway through 
the play, in an intriguing reversal, Brecht 
makes clear that Shlink himself is a vic- 
tim—one whose skin has been so tough- 
ened by life that he can no longer feel. 
In fact. he probably stages his battle 
with Garga only to see whether any sen- 
sation will return. 

Although Brecht almost ritualistically 
blames environment—the jungle of the 
modern city—he comes close to mak- 
ing some general, existential points about 
man, strikingly anticipating Beckett and 
Ionesco: the impossibility of communica- 
tion and the paralysis of feeling. At the 
play's violent end, Garga and Shlink face 
each other with only a numbing sense of 
apartness to show for their fiercely inti- 
mate enmity: “If you crammed a ship full 
of human bodies till it burst, the loneli- 
ness inside it would be so great that they 
would turn to ice. . . so great is our iso- 
lation that even conflict is impossible.” 

Nickelodeon Sentiment. Although /n 
the Swamp is surrealist in technique, with 
enigmatic central characters who are sym- 
bolic rather than human, the minor fig- 
ures—rogues all—are marvelously funny 
and thoroughly human. From this point 
on, Brecht’s plays fork in these two di- 
rections: the symbolic-didactic and the 
raffish-human. 

St. Joan of the Stockyards (1929) is 
wholly in the first category. Pierpont 
Mauler is a crush-as-crush-can Chicago 
meat baron. When a careless worker falls 
into the meat machinery at Mauler's 
plant, he is tinned with the product. This 
sort of thing makes Brecht’s caricature of 
capitalists both hopelessly dated and im- | 
mensely funny to a modern American au- 
dience. Joan Dark (Jeanne d’Arc), the 
girl who stands up to Mauler. is a parody 
figure mostly modeled on Shaw's Ma- 
jor Barbara—a Salvation Army-type las- 
sie who belongs to an evangelical group 
called “The Black Straw Hats.” She tries 
to soften Mauler’s heart toward the work- 
ers’ plight, while he tries to harden her 
mind toward the workers’ wickedness. In 
the end, starved and dying, she proclaims 
that only violence will improve the world. 
But a chorus of Straw Hatters and meat 
packers drowns out her last words. and 
she is hypocritically canonized for her 
martyrdom. Although heavily loaded with 
nickelodeon sentimentality, St. Joan of 
the Stockyards is intriguing in the con- 
trast of Shavian optimism and Brechtian 
pessimism. 

Greed v. Mother Love. In Mother 
Courage (1939), one of his most popular 
plays and possibly his best, Brecht ex- 
hibits the raffish-human strain, and doc- 
trine is relatively in abeyance. Mother | 
Courage is an earthy female Falstaff with 
Falstaff’s coarsely skeptical views of war, 
honor and courage. However, the Thirty 
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American Express Travelers Cheques! 
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GRAVELY 







Gravely does the job other tractors can’t! 
The unmatched performance of the Gravely 
Tractor gives you dependable POWER at 
your command to mechanize your lawn, 
garden and farm jobs. 

POWER to mow the toughest rough or 
the finest lawn. Choose from 30 job-proved 
tools! 

NEW full-flow Oil Filter, NEW Power— 
now 6.6 HP! All-Gear Drive, Optional 
Starter. Riding or Steering Sulkies. 

Ask your authorized Gravely Sales and Service 
Dealer for a FREE DEMONSTRA- 


TION. Or, write for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery” Booklet today ! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS 
P.0.BOX 618-C DUNBAR, W. VA. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI 


BY PARAMAHANSA Y SANANDA 


lam grateful to you for granting me some 
insight into this fascinating world.” 
Thomas Mann, Nobel prizema $4.00 
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Years’ War is on, and since the profit 
motive is no laughing matter, Mother 
Courage cashes in on the troops. Trun- 
dling her wagon, a kind of mobile 17th 
century PX, behind the shifting battle- 
fronts, she shirts and booze 
to the soldiers. 

One of her sons becomes an army pay- 
master, and when his regiment is overrun 
by the enemy, he is too honest to turn 
over the cashbox. His captors are briba- 
ble. but Mother Courage haggles too long 
over the price and the boy dies before 
the firing squad. Just before. Mother 
Courage has implied that she will do any- 
thing to save her son. It is characteristic 
Brechtian cynicism to stage a contest 
between greed and mother love, and have 
greed win. 

In the end she loses her two other chil- 
dren, too (one of them is a symbolically 
mute daughter, another Brechtian fig- 
ure of innocence), and Mother Courage 
trudges on, to one of the author's haunt- 


sells shoes, 


ing pieces of doggerel 


Christians, awake! The winter’s gone! 
The snows depart, the dead sleep on. 
And though you may not long survive 
Get out of bed and look alive! 


To Brecht, Mother Courage was a 
shameless war profiteer. He was disgusted 
when audiences invariably wept at play's 
end as Mother Courage yoked herself 
once more to her wagon, a mute indomi- 
table symbol of humanity's will to endure. 

How to Survive. Galileo (1938) is in 

companion piece to 
Brecht made the astron- 
an opportunist and, scanting 
into a sensualist. His Galileo 
loves to eat (Brecht reputedly picked 
Charles Laughton to play the part in 
New York in 1947 because he liked the 
way the actor tore a chicken apart in the 
movie Henry V//7). He is not a man 
of scrupulous scientific integrity, but he 
does have a passion for knowledge, and 
he “cannot say no to an old wine or a 
new thought.” He infects his student- 
disciples with the pure love of science 
and they in turn assume that their master 
has a matching purity of character. When 
Galileo recants his heretical theories be- 
fore the threat of torture by the Inquisi- 
tion, it is not he but his disciples who 
are disillusioned. Says Galileo matter-of- 
factly: “I cannot afford to be smoked on 
a wood fire like a ham.” 

This echoes a deep-lying sentiment of 
Brecht’s. He was once asked what the 
purpose of drama was. Brecht answered: 
‘To teach us how to survive.” Peculiarly 
enough, Brecht argue that 
Galileo paid too high a price for survival 
and makes the absurd charge that his 
recantation aborted an age of reason. To 
an audience, however, the treason of the 
intellectual is less perceptible than the 
moving spectacle of an old man’s humilia- 
tion. To spectators in East Germany, 
moreover, Galileo has a special double 
meaning; many see in the protagonist 
Playwright Brecht himself, disillusioned 
(as some suspect) with Communism but 
bowing—and surviving. 





some respects a 
Mother Courage. 
omer into 


history 


goes on to 








PLAYWRIGHT BRECHT (1942) 
At the cynic's soft core, pi 


The Fingers of Guilt. Brecht’s long 
battle of survival was lyrically introduced 
by Brecht himself in a poem about his 
origins 





I, Bertolt Brecht, am from the black 
forests. 

My mother carried me, as in her womb 
I lay, 

Into the 


forests 


cities. And the chill of the 


Will stay within me to my dying day. 


Born in 1898 in the Bavarian town of 
Augsburg, son of the well-to-do manager 
of a paper mill, Brecht served as a medi- 
cal orderly in World War I, an experience 
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LAUGHTON AS GALILEO 
Partial to old wine and new thought. 
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When The Martin Company 
telegraphs Aerojet-General... 
things happen fast! 


R. TRIPP H. GUNTHER 
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for action! A telegram plainly says, “important”... you know you'll get a quick response. Busy companies 
like Martin and Aerojet like their facts and figures unmistakably in writing... by telegram! 
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THE DAY YOU MOVE....TRUST ALLIED! | intinititsrist Later he became.a profes: 


sional bohemian, twanging a guitar and 
shrilling out his Legend of a Dead Soldier. 
Success changed him little. When Hitler 
came to power, Brecht was 35, and in 
the next 15 years the melancholy refugee 
round took him to Denmark. Sweden, 
Finland, the U.S. and finally East Ger- 
many. Despite the bizarre American set- 
tings he used in his plays (most of which 
he wrote before he had ever seen the 
U.S.), Brecht had no interest in the ac- 
tual U.S. During the seven years he lived 
here, he holed up in Hollywood with his 
German fellow refugees. 

After a 1947 date with the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, he quit the 
country and took a highly circumspect 
approach to East Germany, slyly acquir- 
ing Austrian citizenship and a West Ger- 
man publisher. For the Reds he was a 
prickly celebrity who spurned the drama 
of social realism and was accused of “for- 
malism.” Posthumous poems show that 
. after the East Berlin riots of 1953. Brecht 
was like a man living in a bad dream 





For an easy, worry-proof move, call the man you can 
trust—your Allied man. Allied has moved more 
families more miles than any other mover. That's 
why 9 out of 10 choose Allied again. Look in your 
phone book, under ‘‘Allied Van Lines,"’ and call the 
man you can trust! FOR FREE “MOVING TIPS” 
BOOKLET, write: Allied Van Lines, Inc., 25th and 
Roosevelt Road, Broadview, Ill. 


Last night I dreamed I saw fingers 
| pointing at me 
As at a leper. They were work-gnarled 
and 
They were broken. 
“You don’t know!” I cried 
Guiltily. 





Ironic Significance. Part of the cur- 


ALLIED VAN LINES (}\numBer 1 MovER ON THE HIGHWAY | rent vogue for Bertolt Brecht is that the 


whole world has bad dreams. His treat- 
ment of the great themes is not always 
secure. Love he customarily handles as 
parody, death as an animal calamity, and 


This Sprig the Sound the Thing ete oe 
the sounds of 





humanity to man and to the theme of 
money, one ol the great neglected sub- 
jects of modern fiction and drama. A 
hysteria of violence hovers constantly at 
the outskirts of his work. Today that 
seems timely; in time it may seem mere- 
ly tedious. 

But Brecht succeeded by failing. He 
wanted to hone his audiences to critical 
keenness, and he only managed to move 
them to tears and laughter. He wanted 


swingints h gl 
‘mutual! S earn 
: | 
Wilson! ~ 
. O el to make his theater a crucible of social 
change, and he merely convinced theater- 


e 3 . 
THE SWINGIN'S MUTUAL — George | i O | THE TOUCH OF YOUR LiPS—Nat Cole goers of the tenacious durability of man’s 
Shearing and Nancy Wilson—(S)T1524 ° fon 1574 unchanging nature. If he had succeeded, 
as Biographer Martin Esslin points out, 
A th O 7] SWING - DANCE - DREAM 
10 


he would have been merely “a flat and 
boring party hack.” Failing, he became 

have you tt 
heard these TILA 


the 





a great moral puzzle, a seething contro- 
versy, and one of the most significant 
writers of the age. 





447 ic * Critic Kenneth Tynan wonders whether 
new sounds? 
RAY Brechtian drama is a gigantic tribute to 
motherhood Brecht’s men are usually drunks, 
ANTHONY cynics or compromisers, his heroines “mostly 
oral instruments of salvation Did Brecht, as 
ate 
rumor insists, spurn his father and worship his 


SWING *« DANCE « DREAM TO THE mother? If so, it supports the old hypothesis 
UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN — Ray that the men who adore their mothers lean 
Anthony —(S)T 1576 toward the Left, while those who idolize their 
fathers lean toward the Right Whether or 
not Tynan is correct about Brecht, he certain 


THE GENTLE TOUCH—Jackie Gleason 
—(S)W 1519 





ly has the makings of a fascinating psychologi- 
cal parlor game 
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"So, Now I'm a Fair-haired Boy" 


“We were asked to make a bid on a big 
project. It looked impossible. The 
deadline seemed to be too close for all 
the proposals and masses of specs that 
were needed. But the chief wanted this 
job very badly, so when he talked to 
me I said I'd like to pitch in with him 
and try. 

“T had already begun to realize how 
much my Voicewriter can help in 
situations like this. We waded in. 
While I dug up details and costs and 


Business Recording Equipment: 
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Desk instruments—— Portables 


talked them into the mike, my secre- 
tary was typing the previous record. 
That really cut down time—and we 
made it. After the bid went off, the 
boss patted me on the back and bought 
me a lunch.” 

That's the way it is with a Voice- 
writer. It’s so easy to use that reports 
are no chore —extra letters mean 
nothing. You get your routine work 
out of the way and have your mind 
free for something else. 


The Edison Voicewriter is the dean of 
all dictating equipment. It stands as 
the finest development in a line that 
dates back to the earliest of all record- 
ing instruments. It would definitely be 
smart for you to suggest the Voice- 
writer as a fundamental time and cost 
saver in your organization. If you 
would like more details, write to 
Dictation Center, U.S.A., Thomas A. 
Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison 
Company, West Orange, N. J. 


Edison Voicewriter” 








Tape 


recorders 





Centralized Systems 
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SS 4c FRX PAE s SRD ra 
x Tea at 4:00, 
. Gordon’s at 6:00... 


om which English custom is older? ? 


AK 


tea to London in 1842. That was 73 years 
P aner Alexander Gordon had introduced his 
remarkable gin. The Gordon’s you drink 
today harks back to his original formula. 

4% It always will, for Gordon’s sees no reason 
4 to tamper with a good thing. Particularly 
Gb 

J 

4 


Ta 


= 
A 


psince no other gin has ever duplicated 

“i Gordon’s distinctive dryness and flavour. 
Does all this make you wonder if Gordon’s 

fa is the best-selling gin in the world? It is. 


SHOE 6 


CS 
TGs ILA 
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The Challenger, 19" portable television, only $169.90 


New 19" Portable with console chassis! 


Now Magnavox brings you full-transformer-powered 19’’* TV with 
console performance—in a space-saving portable cabinet! You get 
automatic picture and sound stabilizers for best possible fringe recep- 
tion. Higher efficiency picture tube for almost twice the contrast and 
clarity of ordinary portables. Optically filtered glass to prevent eye- 
strain. Finer sound from a front mounted speaker. 


*Diagonal measure 


the magnificent MIaqnaworx 


eeererr 


The Magnavor Company, precision electronic equipment for industry and defense, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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TIME LISTINGS 


CINEMA 


Question 7. A quietly frightening por- 
trayal of Christianity under Communism. 

101 Dalmatians. Dog beats man in 
Walt Disney’s airy, unpretentious cartoon 
that is sure to please everybody but cats. 
Even the cats might like Disney’s The 
Absent Minded Professor, a wacky sci- 
ence-fiction farce about Neddie the Nut 
and his fabulous flubber. 

The Hoodlum Priest. A bewildered boy, 
entrapped by life, finally finds freedom 
in the gas chamber. 

The League of Gentlemen. Ex-Colonel 
Jack Hawkins leads a proper platoon of 
the Queen’s Own Down-and-Outers in 
a hilarious campaign against the out- 
manned forces of law and order. 

Breathless. Exciting variations on the 
old existentialist theme: life is just one 
damn thing after another, and death is 
the thing after that. 

Other notable current movies: 
of a Soldier, Make Mine Mink. 


TELEVISION. 


Wed., March 15 
Armstrong Circle Theatre (CBS, 
p.m.).* Douglas Edwards narrates “Miner- 
va's Children,” a documentary about an 
elementary school devoted to gifted pupils. 


Thurs., March 16 

Family Classics (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). Rich- 
ard Basehart and Lois Nettleton in Rud- 
yard Kipling’s The Light That Failed. 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Amer- 
ican college students in Guinea provide a 
preview of the coming invasion in “Cross- 
roads Africa—Pilot for a Peace Corps.” 


Fri., March 17 
The Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 9-10 
p-m.). Music inspired by Shakespeare, 
sung by Patrice Munsel, Joan Sutherland 
and Alfred Drake, plus readings by Sir 
John Gielgud. Color. 


Sat., March 18 
The Nation’s Future (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). “Should Public Funds Be Used 
for Public and Religious School Students?” 


Sun., March 19 
The Ed Sullivan Show (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
A tribute to Lerner and Loewe, with 
scenes from their hits. 
Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years 





Ballad 


10-11 


(ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). The Big Three 
plan the Second Front. 
Mon., March 20 


Ingrid Bergman Special (CBS, 9-10:30 


p.m.). Portraying an English widow, Ac- 
tress Bergman spends most of the “Twen- 
ty-Four Hours in a Woman's Life” in the 


gambling halls of Monte Carlo trying to 
win herself an American (Rip Torn). 

The Bing Crosby Show (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). The Groaner’s guests: Mau- 
rice Chevalier, Carol Lawrence. 


Tues., March 21 
Show of the Month (CBS, 9:30-I1 
p.m.). Julie Harris, Jo Van Fleet, Mildred 
Dunnock and E. G. Marshall fight the 


* All times E.S.T. 
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no carbon/required 


“NCR PAPER 


TRANS WORLD 












saves us its entire cost every year.” 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


“We use NCR Paper (No Carbon Re- 
quired) for many different types of forms, 
including forms which are bound into 
books. 

“The cleanliness of NCR Paper is a 
very worthwhile and economic factor. 
Users of NCR Paper seem to develop a 
better mental attitude toward their work 
because they do not have to bother with 
carbon sheets. 

“Moreover, on NCR Paper sets there 
is no need to waste space to provide a 
gripping area for removing interleaved 


carbons. Instead, information can be 
printed to the edge of the sheets when 
space is critical. 

“Though the price of NCR Paper is 
often more than forms with carbons, we 
estimate the time saving and other advan- 
tages of NCR paper offset the extra cost 
many times over, thus saving us its en- 
tire cost every year.” 


= a Ns Se RO 
Vice President-Purchasing 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


Another Money-Saving Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1.039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


U.S.A.* EUROPE * AFRICA* ASIA 





Trans World Airlines 
saves time and money with 
these NCR Paper forms: 





Jet Aircraft and Engine Log 

Flight Operations Enroliment 
Flight Operations Release 

Refund Settlement Advice 

Aircraft Load Record 

Interline Baggage Tag 

Record Ticket and Baggage Check 
Charter Ticket and Baggage Check 
Company Ticket and Baggage Check 
File Requisition 

Ticket Look-Up 
















NCR PAPER 
ELIMINATES 


CARBON PAPER 











(SE® BACK COVER) 


The Wonderful 


World of 
Hilton Hotels 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Joseph P. Binns, Vice President 

New York Ciry: The Waldorf-Astoria, The 
Statler Hilton, The Savoy Hilton + Boston: 
The Statler Hilton + Washincron, D. C.: The 
Statler Hilton + Pirrssurcu: The Pittsburgh 
Hilton . Burrato: The Statler Hilton 
Hartrorp: The Statler Hilton 

CENTRAL DIVISION 

Vernon Herndon, Vice President 

Cuicaco: The Conrad Hilton, The Palmer 
House + Derroir: The Statler Hilton 
Cincinnati; The Netherland Hilton, The 
Terrace Hilton « CLeveranp: The Statler 
Hilton + Cotumsus: The Deshler Hilton 
Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore + Sr. Louis: 
The Statler Hilton 

WESTERN DIVISION 

Spearl Ellison, Vice President 
Honovutu, Hawa, U.S.A. The Hilton 
Hawaiian Village « Los ANGetes: The Statler 
Hilton, The Beverly Hilton (Beverty Hitts) 
Denver: The Denver Hilton « Houston: The 
Shamrock Hilton + Dattas: The Statler Hilton 
Fort Wortn: Hilton Hotel + Ev Paso: Hilton 
Hotel + ALBUQUERQUE: Hilton Hotel + Cuinua- 
nua, Mexico; The Palacio Hilton. Hotels under 
construction in: SAN FRANCISCO « PORTLAND, 
OREGON, 
INN DIVISION 
Conrad N. Hilton, Jr., Vice President 
ATLANTA « New ORLEANS « Ext Paso « SAN 
Francisco. Under construction: Aurora, ILL. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. * SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Robert J. Caverly, Executive Vice President 
Berlin, Germany, The Berlin Hilton + Cairo, 
Egypt, U.A.R., The Nile Hilton + Istanbul, 
Turkey, The Istanbul Hilton + Madrid, Spain, 
The Castellana Hilton + Mexico City, Mexico, 
The Continental Hilton + Acapulco, Mexico, 
Las Brisas Hilton « Montreal, Canada, The Queen 
Elizabeth (a C.N.R. hotel) * Panama, R.P., El 
Panama Hilton + San Juan, Puerto Rico, U by 
The Caribe Hilton «+ St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin 
Islands, The Virgin Isle Hilton + Santiago, Chile, 
The Hotel Carrera + Sydney, Australia, The 
Chevron Hilton (Associate Hotel) + Hotels 
under construction in: Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam, The Netherlands « Athens, Greece « Lon- 
don, England + Port-of-Spain, Trinidad + Rome, 
Italy + Teheran, Iran. 
RESERVATIONS 

Any Hilton Reservation office (see telephone 
directory), any Hilton Hotel . . . or special res- 
ervation centers: New York, LOngacre 3-6900 
Chicago, Financial 6-2772 + Los Angeles, 
MAdison 8-6231 + San Francisco, YUkon 
6-0575 + Toronto, Canada, EMpire 2-3771. 
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fective, 





Depression, the weather and each other 


| in “The Night of the Storm.” 


David Brinkley Special (NBC. 10-'| 
p.m.). Commentator Brinkley acts as “Our 
Man in Hong Kong” with a solo docu- 
mentary on the crown colony. Color. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


Come Blow Your Horn. Mixes phone 
calls and wolf calls, prodigals and play- 
boys, manages to emerge as the season's 
best of a bad lot of comedy farces. 

Camelot. The show's libretto carries 
only echoes of T. H. White’s The Once 
and Future King, but it is clearly Broad- 
way’s once and future run. With Richard 
Burton and Julie Andrews. 

Do Re Mi. Phil Silvers and Nancy 
Walker are the only bright notes in a 
gangster-gimmicked reminder of just how 
good Guys and Dolls really was. 

Rhinoceros. Eugene lonesco’s noncon- 
formist satire manages to be at once 
obvious and somewhat farfetched, is nev- 
ertheless exhilarating theater. 

A Taste of Honey. An episodic but ef- 
bitter-sweet look at the world’s 
shabbiness. 

All the Way Home. James Agee’s Knox- 
ville chronicle, A Death in the Family, is 
turned into poignant drama that retains 
much of the novel's poetry and power. 

Becket. Fine performances by Laurence 
Olivier and Anthony Quinn help Jean 
Anouilh’s rather superficial version of 
Murder in the Cathedral. 

Irma La Douce. Saucy Elizabeth Seal is 


| a charming chippy in a French musical 


that loses little in the translation. 

Advise and Consent. Allen’ Drury’s 
bulky Washington chronicle makes an en- 
grossing if superficial political melodrama. 

Show Girl. A revue consisting mainly 
of Carol Channing. which is enough. 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and 
Elaine May. Probably the funniest people 
on Broadway. 


Off Broadway 


Among the betier evenings: Call Me By 
My Rightful Name, an interracial-triangle 
drama by a new playwright, Michiel 
Shurtleff; The Connection, Jack Gelber's 
graphic re-creation of a junkies’ pad; The 
American Drezm, Edward Albee’s  sur- 
realistic situation comedy; The Zoo Story, 
Albee’s famed mano a mano between Nat- 
ural and Ivy League Man, running on a 
double bill with Samuel Beckett’s lucid 
monologue, Krapp’s Last Tape; Hedda 
Gabler, another excellent production in 
the Fourth Street Theater's Ibsen series: 
In the Jungle of Cities, a mystifying but 
thoroughly stimilating early play by Ber- 
tolt Brecht: and The Balcony, French Play- 
wright Jean Genet's superb argument that 
the world is a mimmoth cat house. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham Greene. 
The despairing architect hero of Greene's 
latest and best novel attempts to isolate 
himself from worldwide fame by retreat- 
ing to a tropical leper hospital. Yet what 
he finds is a mirror image of himself and 
of the civilization he fled. 

The Gouffé Case, by Joachim Maass. 
An engrossing tale of murder, featuring 
a sexually ravenous temptress, and set 


in the gaslit world of fin-de-siécle Paris. 

The Watchman, by Davis Grubb. The 
author of Night of the Hunter stirs a new 
cauldron of horror. 

Mid-Century, by John Dos Passos. The 
best novel from Dos Passos since his 
U.S.A. trilogy. The villain this time is 
big labor. 

Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, by 
Albert Camus. The Iate lamented French 
writer hid a conscience like a carpenter's 
level. In this book he applies it to Algeria, 
democricy, Christianity and totalitarian- 
ism, und his readings are brilliant as well 
as true, 

In Pursuit of the English, by Doris Less- 
ing. A comic nonfictional slice of English 
lowlife. Spiv, whore or shopgirl, Author 
Lessing knows them all. 

Abandoned, by A. L. Todd. A 19th 
century foray north of the Arctic Circle in 
which only seven men lived to tell the gris- 
ly fate of the other 17. 

If Thine Eye Offend Thee, by Heinrich 
Schirmbeck. This German novelist takes a 
bevy of ideas about science and modern 
life for a metaphysical roller-coaster ride. 

Man’s Desiring, by Menna Gallie. A 
Welsh math teacher fends off intellectual 
bean balls in an English university. Told 
with a charming gift of Welsh gab. 

Here Comes Pete Now, by Thomas An- 
derson. A Kafka-like parable about man’s 
groping, which is as murky and menacing 
as the New York waterfront it covers. 

The Real Silvestri, by Mario Soldati. In 
this novel, death reveals what the living 
rarely guess—that most men lead lives of 
mistaken identity. 

Skyline, by Gene Fowler. A newsman’s 
memories of the ‘20s, when Broadway was 
the Rue Regret. 

First Family, by Christopher Davis. The 
author takes his theme from the head- 
lines—what happens when Negroes move 
in next door—but his prose and his peo- 
ple have a grace, daring and insight that 
may only be found in superior fiction. 


Best Sellers 
() previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 

' 1. The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (1)* 

. Hawaii, Michener (2) 

. Advise and Consent, Drury (3) 

. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (4) 

. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (8) 

. Pomp and Circumstance, 
Coward (5) 

. Sermons and Soda-Water, 
O'Hara (6) 

. Winnie He Pu, Milne (7) 

9. Decision at Delphi, MacInnes (9) 

10. The Key, Tanizaki 

NONFICTION 

. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 

. Who Killed Society? Amory (2) 

. The Waste Makers, Packard (3) 

. Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (8) 

The Snake Has All the Lines, 

Kerr (5) 

Japanese Inn, Statler (10) 

. The White Nile, Moorehead (4) 

Born Free, Adamson (6) 

Profiles in Courage, Kennedy (7) 

. The Fifty-Year Decline and Fall of 
Hollywood, Goodman 
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* Position on last week’s list. 
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Up for Grabs 


This child—your child—will live under Communism. Mr. Khrushchev 


said so. He and Communists around the world are determined to de- 


stroy freedom and the free enterprise system for all Americans—as 


soon as possible./ It can happen without guns. The method is a contin- 


uous, systematic program of propaganda, infiltration and sabotage. 


You have watched it happen in Cuba, Communist brain troopers are 


always on the move to capture hearts and minds./ Your defense is a 


steadfast belief in freedom and justice —the American Way of Life, 


You must maintain it, teach it, pass it on to succeeding generations. 


Speak Up for Freedom! 





You can speak up for freedom right now 


Your dollars are needed to help build the American 
Freedom Center at Valley Forge. You can speak up for 
freedom by contributing Freedom Bricks. 

The Freedom Center will provide research and library 
facilities for all individuals, groups and organizations 
seeking to defend and interpret the free American system. 
It will house the award-winning materials of over one 
million entries in Freedoms Foundation’s eleven annual 
National Awards Programs. 

Freedoms Foundation was founded in 1949 to help 
maintain the American Way and pass it on intact to each 
generation. You can strike an effective blow against 
communism by joining Freedoms Foundation’s FOR 
AMERICANISM program. The Foundation is nonprofit, 
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nonpartisan, nonsectarian. Membership is open to all 
patriots. Dwight D. Eisenhower is Honorary Chairman. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 
VALLEY FORGE, PA. 





Yes, I want to help build The American Freedom Center. 
Here is $ 
brick. 


Freedom Bricks at $1 per 


a 


as an additional contribution 
to make me a member of Freedoms Foundation. 


I am enclosing $ 


Name 





Adaress 
Add 








City. Zone _State. = 
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FOR THE VAST MAJORITY OF TRIPS you may need 
to make for business or may want to take for pleasure, your 
Piper will most often get you there fastest, because you go 
direct and usually non-stop. No connections to make or miss, 
no lay-overs, no waiting for baggage. That’s why you'll find 
safe Piper transportation is very often the fastest point-to- 
point... by far the most convenient and surprisingly 
economical. 

Why not write your own timetable with convenient Piper 
air transportation? You can learn to fly so easily in a Piper 
(best sport you've ever tried!). Take a demonstration lesson 


CONVENIENCE 


Over 200 mph twin-engine Piper Aztec carries five in super comfort... 
one of nine fine Piper planes built for business, industrial and pleasure use. 


GET There Fastest with Complete Convenience 
FLY there Directly, Usually Non-Stop 
with Your Own PIPER! 


with your Piper dealer (see the yellow pages) or on your 
next business trip charter a Piper from him and he'll teach 
you as you travel. See your Piper dealer right away or send 
for catalogue of Piper's fine lowest cost Piper Colt, priced at 
only $4995, Dept. T-4. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pa. 


that pays off BIG 


in time 


and money saved, 
better business, 
new pleasure. 
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With your own Piper you can choose 
any of 6,000 airports, convenient to any 
town or city you wish to reach. (Less 
than 600 airports served by scheduled 
transportation.) 

DOWNTOWN CONVENIENCE. Many 
progressive cities— Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., for instance — have 
downtown airports just minutes away 
from the city center. 


SUBURBAN CONVENIENCE. In major 
metropolitan areas, you have your 
choice of numerous perimeter airports 
close by home, suburban plants or out- 
lying customers. 


SMALL TOWN CONVENIENCE. Your 
Piper will fly you directly to an airport 
near whatever town you may wish to 
reach on your own schedule. 
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Introducing the 1961 Curved Dash 


25 


Fast as any other car...in a 85 mph zone 


A 30-ft-long auto assembly line in Waynesboro, Pa., is turning out a 1961 
car in a style that was the rage in 1903. Made up of five part-time or 
retired machinists, the Antique Auto Co. has already produced nearly 
70 cars in three models 

Known as the Curved Dash, the car uses a variety of steel—steel wire for 
wheel spokes, sheets for fenders, steel pipe for axles, and steel bars in the 
frame. Bethlehem, a major supplier of steel to the automobile industry in 
Detroit, also supplies much of the steel for the jaunty litthe Curved Dash 

The car features a self-starter, sealed-beam headlights, a 90-day guaran- 
tee. It gets 50 miles to the gallon and has a top speed of 37 mph. Cus- 
tomers include promotion-minded automobile dealers, organizations 


seeking unusual prizes, and car enthusiasts looking for just plain fun 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 













THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF HILTON HOTELS 
now welcomes you to romantic Hawaii. Here 
the beauty of the islands and the year-round 
perfection of the climate are matched only by 
the luxury and hospitality of this famed 
hotel—with more than eleven hundred superb- 
ly comfortable rooms, suites, and cottages. 


Wherever you go.use Caxle Blanche 
The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card. For 
application write Hilton Credit Corporation, 
8544 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Enjoy a once-in-a-lifetime vacation on a 
twenty acre beachside estate with rolling surf, 
a private lagoon and five pools. There’s swim- 
ming, surf riding, skin diving, water skiing, 
sailing . . . with golf and tennis nearby, too. 
You'll be royally entertained by traditional 
Luau feasts and Polynesian dances... and 
savor exotic Oriental foods in the variety of 
restaurants, clubs and cocktail lounges of the 
Hilton Hawaiian Village. Hilton welcomes 


you to the islands, with the greeting Aloha! 


, Hawaiian » 
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DAE ee FAB 
¢C THE ROMANCE OF HAWAII... ‘i ev 
THE LUXURY OF AHILTON HOTEL = * 
- at Waikiki’s fabulous A i 


(SEE LAST ONE-COLUMN ADVERTISEME 





CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDES 


